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World  agricultural  output  (excluding  China) 
increased  3 percent  in  1976,  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates  contained  in  the  Economic 
Research  Service’s  indices  of  world  agricultural 
production  (table  1).  The  People’s  Republic  of 
China  will  probably  do  well  to  maintain  last  year’s 
output  level. 

Overall  gains  were  about  equal  for  both  the 
developed  and  developing  countries.  The  USSR’s 
recovery  from  the  disastrous  1975  drought,  a more 
than  15-percent  rise  in  output,  provided  the  single 
largest  impetus  to  agricultural  growth  in  the  devel- 
oped countries.  That,  together  with  the  spurt  in 
Canadian  output,  overcame  production  declines  in 
Western  Europe,  Oceania,  and  Japan  as  well  as  lit- 
tle change  in  U.S.  output  and  a standstill  in  East- 
ern European  agriculture.  In  the  developing 
nations,  all  regions  shared  in  increased  production, 
particularly  the  countries  of  East  and  West  Asia. 
Increases  were  smallest  in  South  Asia  where  the 
largest  gains  were  recorded  in  1975. 

The  indices  also  indicate  that  world  food  output 
(excluding  China)  may  have  increased  a little 
faster  than  overall  agricultural  output  in  1976. 
While  food  production  rose  about  equally  rapidly  in 
both  the  developing  and  developed  countries,  the 
much  faster  population  growth  rates  in  the  devel- 
oping countries — 2.5  percent  compared  with  1 per- 
cent— meant  that  their  rate  of  increase  in  food  out- 
put was  less  than  one  third  that  of  the  developed 
countries  on  a per  capita  basis.  Although  the 
nearly  1-percent  per  capita  increase  for  the  devel- 
oping countries  was  far  less  than  their  better  than 
6-percent  rise  for  1975,  it  was  still  above  the  0.4- 
percent  annual  trend  for  1960-75.  Largely  because 
of  good  crops  in  the  Philippines  and  Malaysia, 
East  Asia  led  the  rise,  followed  by  Latin  America, 
West  Asia,  and  Africa. 

South  Asia — which  contains  the  largest  number 
of  people  near  the  bare  subsistence  level — matched 
last  year’s  level  of  total  food  production  but  could 
not  maintain  1975’s  remarkable  recovery  in  per 
capita  output;  the  index  there  fell  from  107  to  105 
(1961-65=100).  India  weighed  most  heavily  in  the 
regional  per  capita  decline,  although  Sri  Lanka’s 
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output  fell  most  sharply  because  of  an  early  taper- 
ing off  of  the  monsoon  rains.  Pakistan  just  held  its 
own. 

Reports  of  bumper  crops  in  1976/77  are  con- 
firming forecasts  of  a record  large  world  grain  crop 
in  1976/77,  indicating  a further  easing  in  the  tight 
grain  situation  of  the  last  3 to  4 years.  World  grain 
production — based  on  harvest  estimates  for  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  pre-harvest  reports  from 
the  Southern  Hemisphere — is  estimated  at  about 
1.32  billion  tons,  around  100  million  above  last 
year,  and  well  above  the  16- year  trend. 

Despite  prospects  of  record  grain  usage,  total 
grain  consumption  is  expected  to  fall  below  the 
trend  of  the  last  16  years,  leaving  as  much  as  a 
third  of  the  forecast  increase  for  rebuilding  of 
stocks.  The  lagging  recovery  in  livestock  feeding 
appears  to  be  responsible  for  the  relatively  slow 
growth  in  grain  consumption. 

Carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  1976/77  may 
increase  as  much  as  a third  over  carryin  levels, 
increasing  from  about  10  percent  of  world  con- 
sumption to  around  13  percent.  Most  of  the 
expected  stock  buildup  will  be  in  wheat,  reflecting 
the  forecast  15-percent  increase  in  world  wheat  pro- 
duction. The  1976/77  coarse  grain  harvest  may  be 
8 percent  larger,  in  large  part  because  of  increases 
in  barley,  but  rice  production  will  likely  fall  some. 
The  nearly  80-million-ton  recovery  in  Soviet  grain 
crops,  together  with  much  smaller  gains  for  Can- 
ada, the  United  States,  and  a handful  of  devel- 
oping countries,  will  account  for  most  of  the  pro- 
duction increases.  Stock  increases  are  likely  to  be 
concentrated  in  those  first  3 countries,  with  only  a 
limited  buildup  in  the  importing  or  low  income 


countries.  Ample  supplies  and  dampened  world 
import  demand  have  contributed  to  the  weakening 
of  wheat  and  coarse  grain  prices. 

Tighter  supplies  relative  to  demand  for  both  oil- 
seed meal  and  oils  are  likely  in  1977  because  of 
smaller  oilseed  production  in  1976 — due  largely  to  a 
reduced  U.S.  soybean  harvest  and  expected  con- 
tinued growth  in  global  consumption.  The  growth 
in  herds  has  been  leveling  off  or  declining  in  the 
major  livestock  producing  countries;  continued 
high  rates  of  meat  production  influenced  by 
drought  in  Western  Europe  and  Oceania  con- 
tributed to  restrictions  on  trade  in  some  countries 
and  shifts  in  trade  patterns  for  others.  The  same 
drought  conditions  also  contributed  to  a temporary 
halt  in  growth  of  world  milk  production,  but  stocks 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  continued  to  grow,  with  the 
European  Community  holding  some  63  percent  of 
world  stocks. 

Expectations  of  a record  world  sugar  crop,  based 
on  Southern  Hemisphere  harvests  just  completed, 
and  a forecast  moderate  increase  in  consumption 
have  caused  world  sugar  prices  to  plunge  to  1972 
levels.  Coffee  and  cocoa  prices,  however,  have 
increased  sharply.  Prices  for  coffee  are  still 
responding  to  the  1975  Brazilian  freeze,  while  those 
for  cocoa  reflect  poor  growing  conditions  in  West- 
ern Africa.  Although  world  cotton  production  in 
1976/77  is  expected  to  increase  moderately  above 
last  year’s  poor  crop,  consumption  is  expected  to 
again  exceed  exports.  Although  world  tobacco  pro- 
duction is  again  expected  to  be  above  trend  and 
about  equal  to  the  large  1975  crop,  the  steady 
increase  in  tobacco  consumption  will  likely  bring 
some  drawdown  in  stocks  and  a firming  of  prices. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  SLOWS1 


World  economic  activity  has  continued  expan- 
ding in  1976  and  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  projects  fur- 
ther, but  perhaps  slower,  recovery  in  1977.  Through 
the  first  quarter  of  1976,  recovery  was  strong, 
bringing  a good  advance  in  world  trade  from  the 
sharply  reduced  levels  of  1975.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, economic  activity  slowed  considerably  in  lead- 
ing countries,  and  available  information  indicates 
that  the  slackened  pace  extended  into  the  third 
quarter.  As  a result,  most  growth  projections  for 
the  latter  half  of  1976  and  for  1977  have  been  low- 
ered by  one-half  to  1 percentage  point  below  earlier 
estimates. 


'This  section  is  based  partly  on  the  more  detailed 
review  in  the  December  1976  World  Economic  Conditions 
in  Relation  to  Agricultural  Trade,  published  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service. 


Price  advances  in  late  1975  and  early  1976  were 
smaller  than  the  year  before,  but  they  were  unusu- 
ally high  for  an  early  phase  of  economic  recovery, 
and  available  measures  of  plant  capacity  point  to 
considerable  economic  slack.  Concerned  about 
fueling  inflation,  the  OECD  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  issued  warnings  against  too 
expansionary  monetary-fiscal  policies  to  counter 
the  slowing  in  economic  activity.  However,  as  the 
midyear  slowdown  in  economic  growth  extended 
through  the  third  quarter,  the  advice  changed.  The 
strong  economies — the  United  States,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Japan — were  instead  urged  to  adopt 
bolder  monetary-fiscal  policies  to  stimulate  world 
economic  recovery. 

To  offset  high  inflation  rates,  deteriorating  trade 
balances,  and  adverse  currency  movements, 
several  other  developed  countries — especially  the 
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United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  France — have  adopted 
austerity  measures.  Each  has  raised  its  central 
bank  interest  rate  and  moved  to  cut  budgetary  defi- 
cits. Italy  has  extended  its  advance  import  deposit 
scheme  into  1977.  The  adverse  effects  of  the 
drought  in  Western  Europe  will  put  pressure  on 
prices  and  trade  balances,  especially  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France. 

In  the  non-OPEC  developing  countries,  trade 
and  domestic  agricultural  production  have  favor- 
ably affected  economic  growth  rates.  Overall  eco- 
nomic growth  should  exceed  4 percent  in  1976  but 
will  probably  still  be  below  the  longrun  rates.  The 
more  trade-oriented  economies  of  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan, and  South  Korea  are  expected  to  grow  fast- 
est— possibly  as  much  as  10  to  12  percent  in  1976. 

Prices  for  agricultural  commodities  and  indus- 
trial raw  materials  exported  by  the  developing 
countries  have  increased  sharply  in  1976.  However, 
export  prices  may  not  continue  growing  so  rapidly 
because  of  slowing  economic  growth  rates  and 
increased  stocks  of  some  commodities  in  the  devel- 
oped countries. 

Financing  problems  of  the  non-OPEC  devel- 
oping countries  have  been  less  serious  in  1976 
because  their  current  account  deficits  are  an  esti- 
mated $5  billion  lower  than  the  $37  billion  in  1975. 
Bilateral  and  multilateral  aid  to  these  countries 
rose  again  in  1976.  OECD  estimates  that  official 
flows  from  developed  countries  were  up  $2.5  billion 


in  1976.  Loans  by  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  rose  13  percent 
in  fiscal  1976;  these  lenders  are  planning  on  con- 
tinued increases  in  fiscal  1977,  although  cutbacks 
from  earlier  projected  amounts  were  announced  at 
their  annual  meeting. 

Although  future  economic  trends  are  always 
uncertain,  the  shortterm  outlook  in  developed 
countries  contains  some  unusual  elements  that  are 
especially  difficult  to  evaluate.  These  include  the 
slowdown  in  economic  recovery  so  soon  after  it 
began,  the  persistence  of  high  unemployment  and 
inflation,  the  effects  of  new  restrictive  measures  to 
counter  inflation,  and  the  impact  of  OPEC  petro- 
leum price  increases.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  influ- 
ence of  these  factors  upon  developments  of  the  next 
4 to  5 years. 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat  suggests  that 
the  recovery  underway  is  not  expected  to  result  in 
a vigorous  upsurge  in  economic  output  in  devel- 
oped market  economies.  In  the  years  immediately 
ahead,  economic  growth  in  these  countries  seems 
unlikely  to  regain  the  long-term  pre-recession  rate 
which  averaged  about  5 percent  a year. 

However,  with  the  recovery  in  economic  activity, 
imports  of  the  developed  market  economies  should 
be  up  about  6 percent  for  1976  and  should  rise  fur- 
ther in  1977.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  long-term  pre- 
recession average  of  9 percent  a year  will  be 
reached  in  the  second  half  of  the  1970’s. 


WORLD  PRICE  DEVELOPMENTS 


The  prices  of  many  agricultural  commodities 
have  declined  on  the  basis  of  plentiful  grain  har- 
vests. Wheat  in  November  was  28  percent  lower 
and  com  11  percent  lower  than  a year  ago. 

Soybean  prices  strengthened  when  a short  1976 
soybean  crop  indicated  a tightening  of  the  market 
in  1976/77.  Soybean  prices  in  November  were  38 
percent  higher  and  soybean  meal  20  percent  higher 
than  a year  earlier.  Soybean  oil  prices  also 
strengthened,  but  competition  from  palm  oil  may 
temper  pressure  for  further  rises. 

Coffee  prices  continue  to  climb  and  in  November 
were  84  percent  higher  than  a year  ago.  The  effects 
of  the  poor  1976  Brazilian  crop  will  be  felt  well 
through  1977.  International  cocoa  bean  prices  were 
more  than  double  a year  ago.  While  cocoa  bean 
prices  may  have  peaked,  relatively  high  prices  are 
expected  during  the  remainder  of  the  1976/77 
because  of  the  short  West  African  harvest. 

Cotton  is  priced  26  percent  higher  than  a year 
ago  because  of  the  pickup  in  foreign  demand  for 


U.S.  cotton  and  the  smaller  than  anticipated  1976 
U.S.  crop.  Rubber  prices  were  up  43  percent 


Selected  Prices  of  International  Significance 


Commodity 

Unit 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1975 

1976 

1976 

Wheat,  U.S.  # 2 hard 
.winter,  f.o.b.  Gulf  ports  . . . 
Corn,  U.S.  #2  yellow  f.o.b., 

$/bu. 

4.09 

3.07 

2.96 

Gulf  ports 

$/bu. 

2.79 

2.79 

2.53 

Soybeans,  U.S.  #2  yel- 

low,  f.o.b.  Gulf  ports 

$/bu. 

4.94 

6.53 

6.82 

Rice,  Thai  white,  5% 

broken,  f.o.b.  Bangkok  . . . . 
Cotton,  U.S.  Ariz.,  small 

$/mt. 

331 

270 

259 

1-1/16  in.  c.i.f.  Osaka 

$/lb. 

.59 

.83 

.83 

Coffee,  Santo  #4,  New 

York  spot 

$/lb. 

.93 

1.59 

1.72 

Cocoa  beans,  Accra, 

New  York  spot 

$/lb. 

.69 

1.38 

1.54 

Sugar,  raw  cane,  96° 

New  York  spot 

c/lb. 

15.03 

10.65 

10.45 

Crude  rubber,  # 1 ribbed 

smoked  sheet,  N.Y.  spot  . . . 

$/lb. 

.30 

.42 

.43 
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because  of  the  strengthened  demand  for  natural 
rubber.  In  contrast,  sugar  prices  were  down  30  per- 
cent and  cow  meat  down  4 percent.  International 
rice  prices  were  22  percent  lower  than  a year  ago 
but  are  strengthening  because  of  reduced  1976/77 
prospects.  November  agricultural  commodity  price 
movements  were  mixed  with  little  overall  change 
in  the  index  of  prices. 

Farm  Prices 

U.S.  farm  prices,  at  an  index  of  173  (1967=100) 
in  November,  were  down  3 percent  from  a month 
earlier  and  6 percent  below  a year  ago  (table  2). 
Contributing  most  to  the  October-November  decline 
were  lower  prices  for  feed  and  food  grains,  hogs 
and  cattle.  Compared  with  a year  ago,  plentiful 
harvests  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
have  generally  dampened  prices  for  most  grains, 
potatoes,  beef  cattle,  hogs,  and  broilers. 

Canadian  farm  prices  have  also  declined,  falling 
10  percent  from  a year  ago.  Both  the  crop  and  live- 
stock sectors  shared  in  the  decline,  with  dairy  the 
only  major  exception.  Many  other  countries,  includ- 
ing Japan  and  the  EC-9,  have  maintained  the  level 
of  farm  prices  through  support  programs  (table  3). 

Prices  of  Agricultural  Inputs 

In  the  United  States,  the  November  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  agricultural  inputs  was 


193  (1967  = 100),  down  one-half  percent  from  a 
month  earlier  because  of  lower  feed  and  feeder  live- 
stock prices  (table  4).  Input  prices,  however,  were 
still  5 percent  higher  than  a year  ago.  Livestock 
feed,  farm  equipment,  fuel  interest,  taxes,  and  farm 
wages  have  pushed  farm  expenses  upward. 

Canadian  farm  input  prices  also  continued  to 
rise.  Livestock-feed  price  ratios  showed  some 
improvement  in  favor  of  livestock  feeding  from  a 
year  ago.  While  hog-barley  price  ratios  have 
declined,  hog-com  and  egg-feed  price  ratios  have 
strengthened  considerably. 

In  the  EC,  input  prices  are  also  up.  Recent 
increases  in  livestock  feed  prices  from  a year  ago 
in  West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  indi- 
cate that  feed-livestock  price  ratios  may  be  low- 
ering the  profitability  of  Western  European  live- 
stock feeding  enterprises. 

Japanese  farm  input  prices  this  August  were  6 
percent  higher  than  in  August  1975,  increasing  at 
a slightly  lower  rate  than  prices  received  by  Japa- 
nese farmers.  Feeder  livestock  was  priced  5 percent 
higher,  livestock  feed  9 percent  higher,  and  fertil- 
izers 6 percent  higher.  Livestock-feed  price  ratios 
have  been  slipping  from  a year  ago,  particularly 
for  laying  hens  and  broilers. 

Export  and  Import  Prices 

While  U.S.  export  prices  gained  slightly  during 
the  summer  months  to  reach  an  index  of  211 
(1967=100)  in  October,  they  were  slightly  lower 
than  they  were  a year  ago.  While  export  prices  for 
most  grains  have  faltered,  soybean  and  soybean 
meal,  cotton,  cattle  hides,  tobacco,  and  nonfat 
dried  milk  have  strengthened. 

The  doubling  of  coffee  import  prices,  the  42-per- 
cent rise  for  natural  rubber,  and  the  35-percent 
increase  in  cocoa  bean  prices  have  driven  the  index 
of  U.S.  import  prices  (unit  values)  up  a fourth  from 
a year  ago  to  239  (1967=100).  Import  prices  for  beef, 
tobacco,  bananas,  tomatoes,  and  wool  have  also 
risen,  while  unit  values  for  sugar,  wines,  canned 
hams,  and  live  cattle  were  lower. 

Japanese,  West  German,  and  Canadian  agricul- 
tural import  unit  values  generally  changed  in  the 
same  direction  as  U.S.  export  and  import  unit  val- 
ues (table  5).  A major  exception  was  soybeans, 
where  Canadian  and  Japanese  import  unit  values 
declined  from  a year  ago  because  of  forward  con- 
tracting by  those  countries.  The  unit  value  index  of 
West  Germany’s  agricultural  imports  rose  14  per- 
cent. While  EC  import  prices  for  grain  are  nearly 
the  same  as  they  were  a year  ago,  application  of 
the  EC  variable  import  levies  resulted  in  EC  users 
actually  paying  more  than  a year  ago.  In  Novem- 
ber 1976,  the  variable  levy  was  $100  a ton  for 
wheat  and  $75  a ton  for  com,  compared  with  $35  a 
ton  for  both  a year  ago. 
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Table  2.  Export  and  Import  Unit  Values  of  Selected  Commodities  Changes  from  the  Same  Month  a Year  Earlier 


United 

States 

: Japan 

West  Germany 

Canada 

Percent  change 

Month 

July 

September 

July 

July 

June 

Wheat 

-5.5 

(X) 

-14.6 

(X) 

-4.9  (I) 

+2.0 

(I) 

-7.8  (X) 

Corn 

-5.5 

(X) 

-6.8 

(X) 

-10.1  (I) 

+4.0 

(I) 

— - 

Soybeans 

+8.5 

(X) 

+14.1 

(X) 

-21.5  (I) 

+15.1 

(I) 

-8.3  (I) 

Soybean  Oil 

-33.8 

(X) 

-26.0 

(X) 

— 

— 

-42.7  (I) 

Soybean  Meal 

+12.0 

(X) 

+20.1 

(X) 

— 

+41.9 

(I) 

+12.9  (I) 

Cotton 

+13.8 

(X) 

+28.8 

(X) 

+24.0  (I) 

+64.4 

(I) 

+10.3  (I) 

Tobacco 

+9.8 

(X) 

+8.3 

(X) 

— 

+7.8 

(I) 

+6.1  (X) 

Rice 

-28.8 

(X) 

-28.8 

(X) 

— 

-28.1 

(I) 

+69.0  (I) 

Coffee 

+102.7 

(I) 

+91.2 

(I) 

+71.7  (I) 

+121.7 

(I) 

+81.7  (I) 

Sugar 

-32.8 

(I) 

-41.4 

(I) 

-34.2  (I) 

-6.2 

(I) 

-48.7  (I) 

Cocca  Beans 

+36.2 

(I) 

+27.8 

(I) 

+25.4  (I) 

+61.2 

(I) 

+157.3  (I) 

Beef 

+33.8 

(I) 

+15.4 

(I) 

— 

-2.0 

(I) 

-8.7  (X) 

Natural  Rubber 

+51.3 

(I) 

+142.0 

(I) 

+40.3  (I) 

+36.7 

(I) 

+45.8  (I) 

Export  Unit  Value 

Index 

0 

+3.0 

+30.7 

+6.4 

+1.4 

Import  Unit  Value 

Index 

+24.1 

+24.6 

-6.0 

+13.9 

+2.7 

I = Import,  unit  value 
X = Export  unit  value 
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Table  3. — Prices  Received  by  Farmers  for  Selected  Commodities  Changes  from  the  Same  Month  a Year  Ago 


Table  4 . — Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in  selected  countries 
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Table  5 . — Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Selected  Inputs  Changes  from  the  Same  Month 
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Consumer  Food  Prices 

In  the  United  States,  the  October  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  for  food  was  182  (1967=100),  1 
percent  higher  than  a year  ago,  reflecting  the  rela- 
tive stability  of  food  prices  over  the  year.  Declines 
for  cereal  products,  meat  and  poultry,  fats  and  oils, 
and  sugar  were  offset  by  increased  prices  for  fish, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  eggs,  and  non-alcoholic  bev- 
erages. 

Bangladesh  and  India,  with  improved  food 
crops,  have  had  declining  food  prices.  Countries 


with  changes  of  5 percent  or  less  in  food  price 
included  Cameroon,  Ecuador,  West  Germany,  Iran, 
Malawi,  Malaysia,  Pakistan,  Thailand  and  the 
United  States.  Australia,  Colombia,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  Paraguay,  Philippines,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  and  Venezuela  had  6 to  10  percent 
higher  food  prices.  Other  countries  have  continued 
to  face  more  rapidly  rising  food  prices  (table  6). 
U.S.  consumers  continue  to  spend  a smaller  share 
of  total  consumption  expenditures  on  food,  bever- 
ages, and  tobacco  than  consumers  in  any  other 
country  (table  7).  (H.  Christine  Collins) 


WORLD  FERTHIIZER  SITUATION 


Increasing  world  fertilizer  supplies  and  reduced 
import  demand  resulted  in  declining  international 
fertilizer  prices  in  1975  and  1976.  Attempts  at  mod- 
est price  increases  have  proved  difficult  to  main- 
tain. For  nitrogen  and  phosphate  in  particular,  pro- 
duction capacity  is  expanding  substantially. 
Moreover,  inventories  remain  high  in  several  major 
fertilizer  importing  countries. 


In  North  America,  applications  of  nitrogen  fer- 
tilizers this  fall  reportedly  exceeded  last  year’s 
level,  but  recent  reductions  in  grain  prices  could 
dampen  fertilizer  demand.  A shift  to  more  soybean 
acreage  and  less  com  in  the  United  States  would 
dampen  demand  for  fertilizer,  especially  nitrogen. 
Nitrogen  supplies  have  been  adequate  despite 
delays  in  opening  several  large  ammonia  plants. 


RECENT  INTERNATIONAL  PRICE  TRENDS 
FOR  PRINCIPAL  FERTILIZERS 


Ammonium  sulphate 


Prices  m Europe  are  : ready  Japanese  product  remains 
the  cheapest  from  about  $26  per  tonne  t oh  bulk 
and  the  Americas  have  proved  a ready  market  at 
this  price  level 


Prices  have  been  stable  but  occasional  spot  sales, 
especially  out  of  Europe  have  provided  a weaker 
undertone  to  the  market 


East  European  product  is  occasionally  available  for  as 
low  as  585  per  tonne  f o b in  bags  Some  West 
European  bagged  product  has  been  sold  at  less  than 
S1 10  The  U S is  the  best  market  tor  bulk  at  SI  10c &f 


NPK  prices  generally  have  firmed  recently  but  the 
levels  agreed  in  Turkey  show  the  availability  of 
large  tonnages  at  prices  around  $100  per  tonne  f o b. 
for  bagged  European  1515-15  and  20  20-0. 


In  the  past  three  months  prices  have  firmed 
considerably  but  there  is  now  a weakening  in  price 
ideas  for  shipment  m November  and  later 


The  spot  market  for  ammonia,  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe  fluctuates  from  week  to  week 
Supply  and  demand  is  limited  but  generally  ammonia  is 
available  tor  less  than  $105 per  tonne  f.o.b.  equivalent 


Bulk  DAP  prices  have  now  stabilized  at  around  the 
$ 130-140  per  tonne  f.o.b.  level.  ex-U.S.  Gulf  and 
there  is  optimism  for  the  future  because  of 
anticipated  purchases  in  Asia. 


Phosphoric  acid  prices  did  not  follow  solid  product 
in  the  upward  spiral.  If  anything,  the*  market 
has  weakened  and  Turkey  has  bought  acid  for  as  low 
as  $200 per  tonne  P2Os  c &f 


Source:  British  Sulphur  Corporation,  Fertilizer  International.  No.  89,  November  1976,  p.  5 
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Table  6 . — The  food  component  of  the  consumer  price  index  in  selected  countries 


Country 

1972 

1973; 

1974; 

1975; 

1974 

1975 

1976 

I 

II  j 

III 

iv  ; 

i ; 

ii  ; 

in  ; 

IV  ; 

i ; 

II 

- - 1970=100  - - 

Argentina 

231 

359 

413  1,187 

373 

389 

410 

479 

575 

711 

, 384 

, 079 

3,372 

— 

Aus  tralia 

108 

124 

143 

154 

138 

143 

147 

146 

148 

153 

155 

160 

168 

169 

Aus  tr ia 

110 

118 

128 

136 

125 

127 

130 

131 

133 

135 

139 

139 

142 

143 

Bangladesh 

148 

147 

248 

300 

178 

204 

266 

347 

347 

299 

291 

264 

241 

234 

Bel g ium 

109 

117 

128 

143 

123 

127 

131 

133 

136 

140 

145 

150 

156 

159 

C ameroon 

114 

123 

146 

171 

135 

142 

149 

159 

166 

167 

175 

176 

179 

— 

Canada 

109 

125 

145 

164 

136 

142 

148 

153 

156 

160 

169 

170 

168 

168 

Colomb ia 

128 

169 

215 

281 

194 

215 

212 

238 

272 

298 

276 

279 

301 

316 

Czechoslovaia 

99 

100 

100 

100 

99 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Denmark 

116 

131 

147 

163 

140 

144 

148 

155 

158 

163 

168 

164 

172 

179 

Ecuador 

118 

142 

188 

223 

166 

192 

192 

204 

219 

224 

222 

229 

233 

232 

Egypt 

106 

140 

135 

152 

127 

135 

136 

143 

144 

150 

151 

162 

163 

— 

Ethiopia 

88 

99 

108 

113 

106 

110 

108 

107 

103 

110 

117 

121 

133 

162 

France 

115 

126 

141 

158 

134 

139 

142 

146 

149 

154 

158 

162 

166 

170 

Germany,  West 

110 

118 

124 

130 

122 

124 

124 

125 

127 

131 

131 

131 

135 

138 

Greece 

109 

133 

169 

189 

163 

170 

169 

175 

184 

190 

183 

200 

212 

219 

India 

108 

131 

171 

179 

149 

164 

183 

188 

182 

183 

179 

171 

153 

151 

Indonesia 

113 

162 

229 

277 

217 

229 

227 

244 

259 

268 

278 

302 

324 

327 

Iran 

116 

124 

144 

161 

135 

147 

144 

148 

165 

176 

154 

149 

166 

181 

Ireland 

120 

140 

160 

195 

149 

157 

163 

173 

183 

201 

195 

201 

213 

226 

Israel 

123 

149 

215 

314 

196 

208 

205 

253 

298 

314 

308 

338 

353 

387 

Italy 

111 

124 

146 

172 

134 

140 

149 

160 

166 

170 

174 

179 

187 

199 

J apan 

110 

124 

159 

180 

150 

155 

161 

169 

174 

178 

180 

186 

190 

195 

Jordan 

118 

140 

189 

219 

183 

201 

181 

191 

211 

226 

204 

233 

285 

265 

Korea 

135 

138 

176 

233 

164 

171 

183 

188 

203 

227 

244 

255 

261 

270 

Liberia 

91 

118 

149 

172 

137 

144 

160 

156 

168 

171 

179 

172 

168 

170 

Malawi 

116 

124 

144 

172 

140 

139 

147 

151 

166 

168 

168 

185 

188 

172 

Malays ia 

105 

121 

154 

159 

148 

151 

154 

160 

162 

157 

158 

159 

161 

160 

Mexico 

109 

126 

164 

184 

154 

161 

167 

173 

176 

182 

189 

191 

197 

200 

Morocco 

112 

118 

141 

152 

138 

140 

140 

147 

149 

150 

152 

168 

172 

177 

Mo  z amb iq  ue 

130 

127 

155 

— 

148 

150 

160 

163 

172 

174 

174 

— 

— 

— 

Ne  ther land s 

111 

120 

129 

139 

126 

126 

129 

133 

135 

137 

140 

143 

147 

151 

New  Zealand 

114 

127 

142 

157 

137 

140 

144 

146 

147 

153 

160 

168 

175 

183 

Niger 

123 

144 

148 

160 

145 

144 

154 

148 

152 

156 

164 

168 

175 

191 

Nigeria 

126 

120 

150 

214 

143 

153 

153 

153 

179 

214 

228 

237 

267 

264 

Pakis  tan 

105 

131 

171 

209 

154 

163 

180 

187 

197 

211 

215 

217 

212 

216 

Paraguay 

121 

147 

183 

192 

192 

183 

178 

180 

187 

183 

195 

201 

203 

201 

Peru 

115 

126 

150 

199 

138 

147 

155 

160 

180 

180 

196 

212 

233 

237 

Philippines 

157 

164 

237 

253 

211 

233 

252 

253 

256 

250 

251 

257 

271 

276 

Poland 

100 

102 

113 

114 

108 

112 

118 

114 

113 

114 

114 

115 

— 

— 

Portugal 

120 

131 

173 

214 

153 

165 

181 

193 

203 

211 

216 

226 

250 

248 

Rep.  of  South  Africa 

112 

129 

149 

171 

137 

142 

154 

161 

166 

168 

174 

176 

178 

180 

Spain 

118 

132 

152 

177 

142 

148 

154 

162 

168 

174 

183 

184 

192 

210 

Sri  Lanka 

108 

122 

139 

150 

133 

135 

141 

147 

149 

150 

150 

149 

149 

149 

Sweden 

119 

126 

134 

150 

132 

130 

133 

139 

142 

146 

154 

158 

162 

168 

Thailand 

101 

122 

157 

164 

143 

160 

162 

165 

160 

163 

164 

168 

170 

171 

Turkey 

127 

152 

181 

235 

163 

173 

189 

198 

221 

237 

236 

247 

260 

275 

United  Kingdom 

121 

139 

164 

206 

156 

162 

164 

174 

188 

206 

211 

219 

234 

243 

United  States 

108 

123 

141 

153 

137 

139 

142 

146 

149 

150 

155 

157 

157 

157 

Uruguay 

241 

489 

844 

L ,442 

667 

728 

868 

L,  111 

1,268 

, 328  1,459  1,710  1,823 

3788 

V enezuela 

109 

117 

132 

151 

122 

122 

138 

144 

146 

149 

152 

157 

157 

161 

Yugoslavia 

139 

169 

196 

252 

194 

202 

200 

214 

232 

249 

256 

271 

— 

— 

Zaire 

133 

155 

200 

— 

196 

204 

199 

210 

220 

242 

261 

— 

— 

— 

Zamb ia 

112 

119 

129 

— 

128 

129 

130 

132 

137 

142 

149 

149 

— 

— 

Source:  International  Labor  Office,  Bulletin  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  7 . — Food,  beverages  and  tobacco,  share  of  private  final  consumption 

expenditures  in  selected  countries 


Country 

1972 

: 1973 

: 1974 

Australia 

27.5 

27.2 

26.0 

Austria 

32.4 

32.4 

n.a. 

Belgium 

29.6 

28.9 

28.0 

Canada 

22.5 

22.9 

23.3 

Denmark 

29.1 

29.2 

30.1 

Finland 

38.8 

37.6 

36.6 

France 

27.0 

26.7 

25.8 

West  Germany 

28.5 

28.2 

27.8 

Greece 

42.0 

43.1 

43.2 

Ireland 

44.7 

44.2 

n.a. 

Japan 

32.9 

32.3 

33.0 

Netherlands 

26.9 

27.1 

26.4 

Norway 

30.5 

30.2 

29.4 

Portugal 

49.0 

46.6 

n.a. 

Spain 

35.8 

35.7 

36.6 

Sweden 

29.1 

28.9 

28.0 

United  Kingdom 

30.9 

30.8 

31.2 

United  States 

17.4 

18.1 

n.a. 

Source:  National  Accounts  of  OECD  Countries,  1974. 
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Their  completion,  together  with  other  planned 
capacity  in  1977  point  to  continued  adequate  sup- 
plies of  nitrogen.  Ample  supplies  limit  the  possi- 
bility for  world  price  increases  for  nitrogen  in  1977, 
barring  a large  increase  in  prices  for  oil  and 
energy  on  which  nitrogen  production  depends. 
Assuming  fertilizer  prices  do  not  rise  much,  an 
increase  in  world  nitrogen  consumption  in  1976/77 
is  expected. 

International  prices  for  phosphate  fertilizers 
have  shown  some  signs  of  firming,  but  sustaining 
such  prices  has  proved  difficult  because  of  abun- 
dant supplies.  The  return  into  operation  of  some 
U.S.  capacity  closed  earlier  this  year  for  mainte- 
nance and  other  purposes  may  depress  prices  and 
create  a surplus  of  phosphate  supplies  in  1977. 

The  current  phosphate  rock  situation  appears  to 
reflect  the  ample  stocks  of  phosphate  fertilizer. 


Moroccan  phosphate  rock  exports  for  1976  are 
expected  to  be  only  slightly  above  last  year.  In  the 
United  States  inventories  are  more  than  60  percent 
above  a year  ago,  and  more  than  double  1974  lev- 
els. U.S.  exporters  have  been  discounting  prices  to 
European  countries.  Sales  by  major  U.S.  rock  pro- 
ducers in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  have  shown 
little  signs  of  recovery.  Indications  so  far  are  that 
any  revival  in  rock  demand  will  be  delayed  and 
that  1976  sales  figures  will  not  be  much  improved 
over  1975. 

Due  to  the  general  slack  in  fertilizer  markets, 
potash  demand  has  been  depressed  for  well  over  a 
year.  The  future  effectiveness  of  Canpotex,  the 
Canadian  association  formed  to  regulate  Saska- 
tchewan potash  production  and  exports,  became 
uncertain  when  a third  producer  recently  withdrew. 
(. Kathryn  Kayser  and  Richard  Reidinger) 


U.S.  AG R I! CULTURAL  TRADE2 


U.S.  agricultural  exports  and  imports  were  at 
all-time  highs  during  October  1975-September  1976. 
Exports  of  $22.8  billion  and  imports  of  $10.5  billion 
resulted  in  a U.S.  agricultural  trade  surplus  of  over 
$12  billion.  This  surplus  was  especially  beneficial 
because  as  economic  recovery  began,  non- 
agricultural  imports  expanded.  A $14.5-billion  defi- 
cit was  recorded  for  trade  in  nonagrieultural  prod- 
ucts during  1975/76. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  U.S.  trade  data  are 
now  reported  for  the  new  Federal  fiscal  year  period 
which  runs  from  October  1 through  September  30. 


2This  section  is  based  partly  on  the  more  detailed 
review  contained  in  the  November  15,  1976  Outlook  for 
U.S.  Agricultural  Exports  published  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service  and  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Thus,  all  historical  data  cited  in  this  section  are 
based  on  an  October-September  year. 

Fiscal  1977  U.S.  agricultural  exports  are 
expected  to  total  near  last  year’s  value.  A value 
increase  of  about  15  percent  is  expected  for  agricul- 
tural imports. 

Fiscal  1977  U.S.  Export  Volume  May  Drop 

Higher  unit  values  for  soybeans,  protein  meals, 
and  fibers  and  tobacco  are  expected  to  offset  a 
slight  reduction  in  total  export  volume  and  lower 
grain  prices.  Major  factors  behind  the  export  fore- 
cast include: 

— an  8-percent  increase  in  world  grain  production 
in  1976/77,  and  large  exportable  supplies  of  grains  in 
major  competing  countries. 

— the  continuation  of  a slowed  pace  in  economic 
recovery  abroad. 

— rising  demand  for  livestock  feeds  abroad. 

— last  summer’s  European  drought,  which 
reduced  crop  production,  forage  supplies,  and  pas- 
ture conditions  in  some  major  agricultural  areas. 

— excellent  recovery  in  Soviet  grain  production 
in  1976. 

— projected  gains  in  domestic  demand  for 
grains,  protein  meal,  and  cotton. 

The  United  States  harvested  a record  grain  crop 
in  1976.  Wheat,  especially,  is  in  plentiful  supply 
because  of  increased  carryin  stocks  and  another 
big  crop.  Yet,  a 5 to  10-percent  decline  is  expected 
from  1975/76  world  trade  of  83  million  tons.  Much 
of  the  anticipated  drop  is  attributed  to  reduced 
Soviet  purchases. 
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Higher  prices  are  expected  to  boost  the  value  of 
U.S.  oilseed  and  oilseed  product  exports  to  over  $6 
billion  in  fiscal  1977  from  $4.7  billion  a year  ear- 
lier. Although  the  1976  U.S.  soybean  crop  is  down 
almost  a fifth,  soybean  exports  are  expected  to 
decline  only  marginally.  Oilmeal  exports  will  be 
down  5 to  10  percent. 

The  1976  U.S.  cotton  crop  is  more  than  a fifth 
larger  than  the  1975  crop,  which  was  the  smallest 
in  8 years.  Domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  cotton 
appear  to  have  strengthened.  Accordingly,  U.S.  cot- 
ton export  volume  is  expected  to  increase  30  to  40 
percent  from  fiscal  1976.  Strong  growth  is  expected 
to  the  developing  countries  of  East  Asia,  the  pre- 
dominant market  for  U.S.  cotton,  and  shipments 
are  likely  to  increase  to  Japan,  South  Asia,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  Canada. 

In  fiscal  1977,  higher  values  are  expected  for 
exports  to  the  two  largest  markets  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  the  European  Community  (EC)  and 
Japan.  Shipments  to  the  EC  will  be  up  about  a 


tenth  in  value,  mainly  due  to  large  shipments  of 
feed  grains  and  sustained  sales  of  protein  feed  at 
higher  prices.  Wheat  shipments  are  expected  to 
increase,  but  the  total  value  will  be  lower.  Tobacco 
shipments  to  the  EC  may  be  down  a tenth  in  vol- 
ume. The  expected  value  increase  for  U.S.  agricul- 
tural exports  to  Japan  will  result  from  higher  unit 
values  for  soybeans  and  expanded  volume  for  soy- 
beans, feed  grains,  and  cotton.  Declines  are  likely 
for  shipments  of  U.S.  wheat  and  tobacco  to  Japan. 

Higher  Prices  Boost  Agricultural  Prices 

Higher  prices  for  coffee,  cocoa,  and  rubber  will 
be  behind  most  of  the  $1. 5-billion  increase  in  U.S. 
agricultural  imports  expected  during  fiscal  1977.  A 
smaller  volume  of  coffee  imports  is  expected  in  fis- 
cal 1977  as  U.S.  coffee  consumption  continues  to 
fall.  Per  capita  consumption  fell  from  12.3  pounds 
in  1975  to  an  estimated  12.0  pounds  in  1976  and 
may  fall  further  in  1977.  (Sally  E.  Breedlove ) 


WORLD  GRAIN  SITUATION  IMPROVING 


Recent  reports  confirm  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  world  grain  situation  that  was  forecast  ear- 
lier in  the  year.  Bumper  1976/77  grain  crops  have 
eased  much  of  the  supply  pressure  of  the  last  3 to  4 
years.  Despite  prospects  for  record  usage,  the  grain 
consumption  levels  currently  forecast  for  1976/77 
are  expected  to  fall  below  the  trend  of  the  last  16 
years  and  leave  as  much  as  a third  of  the  expected 
increase  in  production  available  for  stock  augmen- 
tation. Carryover  at  the  end  of  the  current  year 
could  consequently  hit  a 5-year  high.  A marked 
reduction  in  world  grain  trade  is  also 
likely — largely  as  a result  of  improved  supply- 
demand  balances  in  several  key  importing  count- 
ries. Both  international  prices  and  the  domestic 
prices  of  the  major  trading  countries  have  weak- 
ened under  the  pressure  of  record  supplies  and  lag- 
ging demand,  and  are  likely  to  continue  well  below 
levels  reported  a year  ago. 

World  Production 

Reports  on  harvests  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
and  pre-harvest  reports  from  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere suggest  a record  1976/77  world  grain  out- 
turn of  1,321  million  tons.  This  would  be  more  than 
100  million  tons  above  last  year’s  disappointing 
crop,  more  than  70  million  tons  above  the  produc- 
tion record  set  in  1973/74,  and  well  above  the  trend 
of  the  last  16  years  (table  8). 


]/  Includes  wheot,  milled  rice,  mojor  ond  minor  coarse  groins 

2/  Includes  mojor  coorse  groins  (corn,  borley,  rye,  oots  ond  sorghum)  ond  minor  coarse  groins 
(millet,  mixed  ond  other  groins). 
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Per  capita  world  grain  supply 


Year 

Carryin  stock 

Production 

Supplies 

kilograms 

kilograms 

kilograms 

1960/61-62/63  . . 

56.6 

278.5 

335.1 

1969/70-71/72  . . 

51.6 

309.7 

361.3 

1973/74  

33.6 

327.6 

361.2 

1974/75  

34.0 

309.3 

343.3 

1975/76  

31.0 

308.6 

339.6 

1976/77  

31.7 

1 327.8 

1 359.5 

1977/78  

1 41.2 

1 Forecast. 


However,  this  year’s  increases  in  output  are 
barely  large  enough  to  pull  per  capita  production 
levels  back  up  to  the  high  reported  in  1973/74.  Fur- 
thermore, low  1976/77  carryin  stocks  will  keep  per 
capita  supplies  of  grain  (carryin  stocks  plus  pro- 
duction) available  for  consumption  below  both  the 
1973/74  level  and  the  highs  reported  in  the  late 
1960’s  and  early  1970’s. 

This  year’s  production  increases  have  been 
heavily  concentrated  in  a few  key  countries.  Pro- 
duction gains  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  a handful  of  the  developing 
countries  of  Latin  America,  North  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East  account  for  virtually  all  of  this  year’s 
gross  world  increase.  Recovery  from  an  excep- 
tionally poor  1975/76  crop  pushed  production  in 
the  Soviet  Union  up  78  million  tons — roughly  four- 
fifths  of  this  year’s  net  world  increase.  Bumper 
crops  well  above  previous  production  records  are 
also  expected  in  Canada  and  several  of  the  devel- 
oping countries  due  largely  to  increases  in  area;  a 
new  production  record  is  also  forecast  in  the 
United  States  despite  the  effects  of  poor  weather 
through  much  of  the  spring  crop  growing  season. 
Harvests  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world  are 
forecast  virtually  unchanged  or  below  levels  of  a 
year  ago,  in  the  case  of  the  EC  and  parts  of  South, 
Southeast,  and  East  Asia. 

This  year’s  production  increases  are  also  heavily 
concentrated  in  a few  individual  grains  (tables  9 to 
15).  The  largest  increases  are  reported  in 
wheat — up  almost  55  million  tons  or  or  more  than 
15  percent  above  levels  of  a year  ago.  Aggregate 
coarse  grain  production  is  forecast  to  be  up  about 
50  million  tons,  8 percent  above  levels  of  a year 
ago.  This  year’s  coarse  grain  increases  are  reported 
concentrated  in  barley  — up  almost  30  million 
tons — with  only  marginal  changes  in  com,  rye, 
oats,  sorghum,  and  millet.  Milled  rice  production, 
however,  is  expected  to  fall  5 million  tons  from  last 
year’s  record.  Production  in  all  three  grain  catego- 
ries, however,  is  reported  above  trend — well  above 
trend  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  marginally  above 
trend  for  both  coarse  grains  and  rice. 

Analysis  of  these  preliminary  production  data 
suggest  increased  world  dependence  on  crop  devel- 


opments in  a few  key  countries — namely  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  Canada.  Over 
the  last  5 years,  these  three  countries,  which 
account  for  40  percent  of  world  grain  production, 
have  accounted  for  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
year-to-year  variability  in  grain  production  and  an 
even  larger  share  of  the  fluctuations  in  world 
trade.  The  Soviet  fluctuations  are  the  single  largest 
in  both  cases. 

World  Consumption 

Preliminary  data  for  1976/77  also  suggest  a new 
grain  consumption  record  of  1,277  million  tpns,  up 
more  than  60  million  tons  from  the  depressed 
1975/76  level,  but  over  30  million  tons  above  the 
1973/74  record.  The  consumption  levels  currently 
forecast  would  be  well  below  the  16-year  trend  and 
would  account  for  about  three-fifths  of  the  forcast 
increase  in  production.  This  year’s  lagging  growth 
in  consumption  apparently  is  due  to  slowed  recov- 
ery in  livestock  feeding  rather  than  to  any  slow- 
down in  food,  seed,  or  industrial  use  of  grain.  Both 
total  and  per  capita  nonfeed  use  of  grain  are  fore- 
cast at  an  all  time  high  well  above  trend. 

Feed  use  of  grains  in  1976/77  is  expected  to 
increase  only  marginally,  however,  and  to  continue 


1 Forecast. 
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Table  9. — World  Wheat  Production,  Consumption,  and  Net  Exports 
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Note:  Production  and  Consumption  quoted  on  local  marketing  year  basis;  Net  Exports  quoted  on  July-June  year  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  U.S.  fiscal  year  trade  data. 


Table  10. -World  Milled  Rice  Production,  Consumption,  and  Net  Exports 
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World  Total  taken  from  the  December  issue  of  the  Foreien  Areicultural  Circular  on  Cra-fns. 
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Note:  Production  and  Consumption  quoted  on  a local  marketing  year  basis;  Net  Exports  quoted  on  a July-June  basis  to  facilitate  comparison  with  U.S.  fiscal  year  trade  data. 


Table  12. — World  Per  Capita  Grain  Production,  Consumption,  and  Net  Exports 
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Rest  of  World  : 6.0  23.2  -17.3  7.1  49.3  -42.1  8.0  52.9  -44.9  7.7  42.0  -34.3  7.5  41.0  -33.5  7.4  40.1  -32.8 
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Table  13. — World  Per  Caoita  Wheat  Production,  Consurrvntion , and  Net  Trade 
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at  less  than  85  percent  of  the  highs  reported  in 
1972/73  and  1973/74.  Feed  usage  per  capita  is 
likely  to  continue  at  or  near  a five  year  low. 
Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  forecast  marginal 
increase  in  feeding  is  expected  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  even  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  supplies  of  grain  are  reported  at  record 
highs,  feeding  is  not  likely  to  exceed  past  highs 
due  to  the  limited  capacity  of  the  livestock  sector  to 
absorb  grain  in  its  current  state  of  recovery. 

Generally  improved,  but  still  weak,  livestock- 
feed  price  ratios  in  most  of  the  developed  market 
countries  are  likely  to  keep  any  feeding  increase  in 
these  countries  small.  Increases  are  likely  to  be 
concentrated  in  several  of  the  EC  countries  (due  to 
exceptionally  poor  forage  and  fodder  as  well  as 
grain  crops)  and  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(due  in  both  cases  to  the  buildup  of  surplus  grain 
export  availabilities). 

World  Stocks 

The  supply-demand  balances  outlined  above 
indicate  that  a large  buildup  in  stocks — possibly  as 
much  as  one-third  of  carryin  levels — is  likely  by 
the  end  of  the  1976/77  marketing  year.  An  increase 
of  this  magnitude  would  be  the  second  largest  on 
record  but.  would  still  leave  stocks  at  less  than  13 
percent  of  current  production,  compared  with  tar- 
gets of  17  to  18  percent  debated  by  the  World  Food 
Conference  and  the  International  Wheat  Council 
(table  16). 


Only  a small  part  of  1976/77’s  stock  buildup  is 
likely  to  be  in  either  the  importing  countries  or  the 
low  income  countries.  Increases  are  likely  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States,  and  Canada.  Reports  of  storage  losses  in 
excess  of  8 to  10  percent  in  many  of  the  developing 
countries  following  the  buildup  of  stocks  from  last 


year’s  bumper  harvests  indicate  that  even  the  mar- 
ginal increases  forecast  this  year  will  strain  con- 
ventional capacity.  Without  marked  increases  in 
investment  in  storage  facilities  in  the  developing 
countries,  any  additional  buildup  of  stocks  would 
require  a reconcentration  of  stocks  in  the  major 
exporting  countries — particularly  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

This  year’s  stock  increases  are  also  likely  to  be 
concentrated  in  a few  grains.  Wheat  stock  buildups 
are  forecast  to  account  for  over  90  percent  of  the 
total  increase.  Coarse  grain  stocks  are  expected  to 
increase  only  marginally,  particularly  if  the  world 
feedstuff  situation — including  also  oilseed,  forage, 
and  fodder — continues  tight.  Any  pronounced  shift 
to  greater  use  of  wheat  at  the  expense  of  coarse 
grains,  however,  could  alter  the  composition  of  the 
stock  buildup.  Rice  stocks  are  actually  expected  to 
fall  several  million  tons  as  production  shortfalls 
tighten  supplies  in  several  of  the  South,  Southeast, 
and  East  Asian  countries. 


World  Trade 

Purchases  and  contracts  to  date  indicate  reduc- 
tions in  both  the  volume  and  value  of  world  grain 
trade  in  1976/77.  Appreciably  smaller  purchases  by 
a number  of  last  year’s  major  importers  are 
expected  to  push  wheat  and  coarse  grain  trade 
down  more  than  10  million  tons.  Excellent  grain 
crops  are  likely  to  lower  Soviet  imports  as  much  as 
15  to  20  million  tons  to  the  minimums  provided  for 
in  long-term  agreements  and  short-term  contracts 
signed  earlier  in  the  year.  Good  crops  or  large  car- 
ryin stocks  accumulated  from  last  year’s  bumper 
crops  are  likely  to  cut  many  of  the  developing 
countries’  imports.  South  Asian  imports  are  likely 
to  fall  as  much  as  5 million  tons;  reductions  in  the 
rest  of  developing  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa 
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Table  16. -World  Carryover  Stocks  of  Grain 
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WORLD  GRAIN  TRADE 


MILLION  METRIC  TONS 


ESTIMATE 

USDA/ERS  O.-.  H - ‘O'r. 


largely  to  these  same  factors.  Any  further  declines, 
however,  are  likely  to  be  tempered  by  price-sensi- 
tive feed  demand  in  many  of  the  larger  livestock 
feeding  economies  of  the  developed  world.  World 
market  conditions  still  suggest  international  wheat 
prices  at  80  to  90  percent  of  their  1975/76  level  and 
international  com  prices  at  85  to  95  percent  of  last 
year’s  level. 

Rice  prices  have  strengthened  over  the  last  quar- 
ter and  could  move  higher  in  the  next  several  quar- 
ters as  the  full  effect  of  reduced  supplies  in  several 
of  the  importing  Asian  countries  and  in  the 
exporting  countries  in  general  are  felt  inter- 
nationally. ( Patrick  M.  O’Brien  and  John  Sullivan) 


are  expected  to  be  somewhat  smaller,  leaving  the 
net  imports  of  the  developing  countries  at  a 6-year 
low  of  25  million  tons.  Somewhat  offsetting  these 
anticipated  decreases,  however,  are  expected 
increases  in  European  coarse  grain  imports  gener- 
ated by  poor  grain  as  well  as  forage  and  fodder 
crops.  Some  marginal  increases  are  also  possible  in 
world  rice  trade  due  to  production  shortfalls  in 
many  of  the  developing  Asian  countries.  But  any 
increase  in  rice  trade  would  be  negligible,  com- 
pared with  projected  wheat  and  coarse  grain 
declines. 

U.S.  grain  export  volume  is  also  likely  to  fall  off 
somewhat  this  year  due  to  lagging  world  import 
demand  and  stiffened  competition  both  from  con- 
ventional exporters  and  from  usually  marginal 
exporters  who  this  year  have  excellent  crops.  While 
world  import  demand  is  forecast  off  as  much  as  7 
percent,  the  combined  export  availabilities  of  the 
five  major  exporters  are  forecast  up  as  much  as  10 
percent.  As  much  as  20  million  tons  of  this  record 
export  availability  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  Argentina,  Thailand  and  South  Africa  is 
likely  to  be  added  to  stocks.  While  the  United 
States  can  be  expected  to  absorb  much  of  the 
decline  in  export  volume,  the  effects  of  these  large 
export  availabilities  are  likely  to  be  felt  by  all  the 
other  exporters  as  international  prices  weaken. 

World  Prices 

Record  production,  somewhat  dampened  growth 
in  consumption,  stock  buildups,  and  lower  trade 
levels  have  interacted  to  reduce  wheat  prices 
sharply,  and  coarse  grain  prices  to  a lesser  extent. 
The  domestic  prices  of  the  countries  tied  directly  to 
the  international  market  have  also  dropped  due 


EXPORT  PRICES 

FOB  GULF  PORTS 


U.  S No.  2 Hard  Winter  Wheat 
& U.  S.  No  2 Yellow  Corn 


EXPORT  PRICES 

FOB  BANGKOK 


Thai  5%  Broken  White  Rice 
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REDUCED  OILSEED  SUPPLIES  AND  INCREASED  DEMAND 


Calendar  1977,  which  is  roughly  comparable  to 
the  1976/77  U.S.  marketing  year  for  soybeans,  is 
expected  to  be  a year  of  tighter  world  supplies  rela- 
tive to  demand  for  both  meal  and  oil.  On  the  pro- 
duction side  some  of  the  significant  changes  that 
will  influence  the  balance  are  as  follows.  The  1976 
U.S.  soybean  crop  is  estimated  to  be  18  percent 
below  the  1975  crop  due  both  to  lower  planted  area 
and  reduced  yields.  Though  still  several  months 
away,  the  1977  soybean  harvest  in  Brazil,  Argen- 
tina, and  Paraguay  is  currently  forecast  to  be  up 
2.5  million  tons. 

The  1976  rapeseed  harvest  in  Canada  was 
sharply  below  that  of  1975  and  the  smallest  since 
1969.  Despite  the  drought,  rapeseed  production  in 
France  and  Poland,  the  leading  producers  in  West 
and  East  Europe  respectively,  was  above  year-ear- 
lier  levels. 

Peanut  production  in  India,  the  largest  single 
producer  of  peanuts  and  the  largest  exporter  of 
peanut  meal,  is  forecast  to  be  6.3  million  tons,  well 
below  last  year’s  record.  Nigeria  is  expected  to 
have  a larger  harvest;  however,  the  1976  peanut 
harvest  will  still  only  approximate  one-fourth  the 
level  of  1970. 

Sunflower  seed  production  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  world’s  largest  producer,  currently  is  estimated 
to  be  no  more  than  5.5  million  tons.  Romanian  sun- 
flower production  will  be  down  only  slightly  from 
1975.  Current  forecasts  are  that  Argentina  will 
have  another  increase  in  production  in  1977. 

The  latest  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS) 
forecast  is  that  Philippine  copra  production  will  set 
a new  record  in  1976,  but  that  the  1977  harvest  will 
be  down  more  than  10  percent  from  1975.  Other 
copra  producers  are  expected  to  have  only  small 
changes  in  1977. 

A drought  in  late  1975  and  early  1976  reduced 
1976  palm  oil  yields  in  Malaysia;  this  limited  the 
increase  in  world  production  to  200,000  tons, 
approximately  two-thirds  the  normal  increase.  If 
yields  return  to  normal,  world  production  in  1977 
will  be  about  3.5  million  tons,  approximately  dou- 
ble the  1970  level. 

The  effect  of  these  production  changes  and  oth- 
ers of  lesser  importance  have  been  converted  to 
meal  and  oil  equivalents  and  are  shown  in 
tables  17  and  18.  At  the  world  level,  vegetable  oil 
production  is  forecast  to  decline  slightly,  possibly 
800,000  tons.  Oilmeal  production  is  expected  to 
decline  more  than  2 million  tons. 


Meal  Prospects 

The  production  decline  forecast  for  oilmeal  is 
largely  the  result  of  the  7-million-ton  decline  in 
U.S.  soybean  production.  Only  Canada,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  East  Asia  Pacific  regions 
among  the  other  regions  had  declines.  Brazil  and 
Argentina  are  expected  to  continue  their  rapid 
growth. 

Largely  in  response  to  the  economic  recovery  in 
the  developed  countries,  meal  disappearance  in 
1976  is  estimated  to  have  risen  to  73  million  tons, 
nearly  7 million  tons  above  the  depressed  level  of 
1975.  In  many  regions  of  the  world,  further 
increases  are  forecast  for  1977;  however,  for  the 
United  States,  a decrease  in  usage  is  expected,  and 
it  offsets  the  forecast  gains  in  other  regions.  The 
decreases  in  the  United  States  and  the  stagnation 
in  the  EC  are  based  on  the  rationing  effect  that 
higher  meal  prices  are  expected  to  have. 


Vegetable  Oil  Prospects 

For  calendar  1977,  total  production  of  fats  and 
oils  is  forecast  at  over  48  million  tons,  just  below 
the  1976  level.  World  production  of  animal 
fat — butter,  lard,  tallow,  marine  oil — is  forecast  at 
14.9  million  tons,  0.2  million  tons  above  the  1975 
level.  For  edible  vegetable  oils,  1977  production  is 
forecast  at  32.2  million  tons,  down  0.3  million  from 
1976.  On  a regional  basis,  the  largest  production 
change  forecast  is  in  the  United  States  with  a 0.7- 
million-ton  decline.  Brazil  is  expected  to  increase 
production  in  1977;  however,  the  forecast  decline  in 
coconut  oil  more  than  offset  the  anticipated 
increase  for  palm  oil. 

The  disappearance  estimates  for  1977,  based  on 
long-term  trends  for  per  capita  disappearance,  indi- 
cate that  world  vegetable  oil  disappearance  will 
increase  by  about  1.3  million  tons.  This  points  to 
tighter  supplies  and  higher  prices  in  1977. 

For  the  regional  aggregates,  disappearance  in 
the  developed  regions  is  forecast  to  rise  0.3  million 
tons,  just  enough  to  maintain  the  per  capita  level. 
In  the  centrally  planned  regions,  a 0.4-million-ton 
rise  is  forecast  (nearly  6 percent).  In  the  developing 
regions,  disappearance  may  be  up  0.9  million  tons 
(7  percent),  enough  to  allow  another  moderate 
increase  in  per  capita  disappearance.  ( Arthur  Cof- 
fmg) 
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Table  17.—  World  oilseed  and  fishmeal  production,  trade,  availability , (meal  equivalent  basis) 
1969-71  average,  1974,  1975  forecast  1976  and  1977  1/ 
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5/  U.S.  disappearance  estimates  include  the  effect  of  stock  variations  and  are  based  largely  on  crop  year  estimates. 


Table  18. — World  edible  vegetable  oil  production,  net  trade  and  availability  (oil  equivalent  basis) 
for  1969-71  average,  1974  preliminary  1975,  forecast  1976  and  1977  1/ 
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1/  Includes  soybean  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  sunflower,  sesame  oil,  coconut  oil,  palm  oil,  palm  kernal  oil,  and  olive  oil. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Partially  forecast 
4 j Forecast. 

5/  U.S.  disappearance  estimates  include  the  effect  of  stock  variations. 


SHIFTS  SISS  WORLD  MEAT  TRADE 


Although  meat  shipments  into  the  traditional 
major  importing  areas — the  United  States,  Canada, 
EC,  and  Japan — picked  up  a bit  in  1976,  it  was  the 
third  year  in  a row  of  restricted  world  trade  in 
meat — especially  beef.  The  United  States  continued 
a high  rate  of  meat  imports  during  a period  of 
boosted  production  marked  by  a cyclical  decline  in 
the  cattle  herd.  In  contrast,  the  cyclically  high 
level  of  beef  production  in  the  European  Commu- 
nity has  resulted  in  EC  meat  imports  being  held 
the  last  2 years  at  levels  less  than  10  percent  of 
1973.  Major  shifts  can  be  discerned  in  patterns  of 
world  meat  trade  in  the  1970’ s. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  world’s  leading 
meat  importer  since  1974  when  the  EC  abruptly 
curbed  imports.  U.S.  meat  imports  have  been  more 
stable  because  the  U.S.  system  permits  meat 
imports  to  expand  in  proportion  to  domestic  pro- 
duction. Net  meat  imports  into  the  United  States 
are  estimated  at  730,000  tons  (carcase  weight 
equivalent)  in  1976,  compared  with  802,000  in  1975. 
Total  imports  of  beef  and  veal  are  forecast  at 

860,000  tons,  57,000  below  1975.  U.S.  meat  produc- 
tion is  estimated  to  have  expanded  by  8 percent  in 
1976,  compared  with  1975,  to  about  2.3  million 
tons.  Beef  and  veal  output  grew  almost  8 percent, 
pork  about  5 percent,  and  poultry  12  percent.  This 
rise  in  production  is  associated  with  a sharp  reduc- 
tion in  cattle  inventories,  down  6.5  million  at  mid- 
year from  the  year-earlier  figure  of  133.5  million. 
The  3 years  of  continued  low  cattle  prices  may  end 
during  the  coming  year  as  slaughter  cattle  num- 
bers become  depleted.  Pork  production  is  up  from 
the  sharp  drop  in  the  1974/75  feeding  year.  In 
addition  to  now  being  the  world’s  leading  meat 
importer,  the  United  States  is  also  the  largest  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

Australia,  which  over  the  years  redirected  its 
meat  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States,  continues  in  the  1970’s  as  the 
world’s  leading  exporter.  The  United  States  in  the 
1970’s  has  permitted  its  meat  imports  to  continue 
at  expanded  levels  at  a time  which  suited  very  well 
Australia’s  hopes  of  diversifying  its  foreign  mar- 
kets to  provide  an  effective  alternative  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  the  ties  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth have  weakened,  the  United  States  has 
become  a stronger  trading  partner  with  Australia. 
Australia’s  meat  production  is  rising  and  output 
for  1976  is  expected  to  be  up  about  7 percent  over 
last  year. 

The  European  Community  has  given  up  its 
place  as  the  leading  meat  importer.  In  the  early 
years  of  U.K.  membership  in  the  European  Com- 
munity, EC  meat  imports  led  the  world,  while  the 
size,  affluence,  and  productive  power  of  the  com- 


bined membership  placed  the  European  Commu- 
nity in  second  place  after  the  United  States  in  both 
meat  production  and  consumption.  During  the 
sharp  herd  liquidations  of  the  mid-1970’s,  the  Com- 
munity pursued  a policy  of  price  stabilization  at  a 
high  level  and,  as  a consequence,  accumulated 
large  stocks  of  beef  which  otherwise  would  have 
depressed  prices.  At  that  time  also,  imports  from 
third  countries  were  sharply  restricted,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  severely  reduced  its  imports  from 
Australia  and  Argentina,  substituting  EC-member 
France  as  a principal  supplier.  The  EC  method  of 
domestic  price  stabilization  led  to  the  cutting  off  of 
imports  when  the  world  commercial  meat  economy 
experienced  high  volumes  of  meat  production.  This 
intensified  the  price  depressing  effects  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  partly  explaining  low  prices  in 
1975  for  Australian  and  Argentine  beef. 

Japan  has  become  a major  meat  importer. 
Japan  had  expanded  its  net  meat  imports  to 

559.000  tons  (carcass  weight)  in  1973  as  it  began  to 
foster  the  development  of  a domestic  beef  and 
dairy  industry.  The  price  collapse  of  the  following 
years  and  the  ensuing  trade  rivalry  between  beef 
exporting  nations  led  Japan  to  practically  close  its 
borders  to  imported  meat  while  a herd  liquidation 
rocked  the  Japanese  meat  and  dairy  sectors.  Recov- 
ery is  underway  and  imports  are  cautiously  being 
expanded.  Imports  for  1976  are  estimated  at 

545.000  tons,  with  both  pork  and  mutton  double  the 
quantity  of  beef,  and  poultry  imports  the  smallest. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  become  a ranking  meat 
importer.  During  1974  and  1975,  the  Soviet  Union 
became  a major  factor  in  the  world  meat  economy. 
During  each  of  these  years  meat  imports  reached 

515.000  metric  tons  (product  weight),  with  beef  and 
veal  accounting  for  about  60  percent.  In  1974,  low 
prices  of  meat  in  Europe  and  the  EC  ban  on  third- 
country  beef  led  East  European  exporters  to  turn  to 
the  USSR  as  an  alternative  market.  Bad  weather 
in  1975  brought  crop  shortages  and  sharp,  evi- 
dently unplanned,  liquidations  of  livestock.  Grain 
was  imported  partly  to  save  the  cattle,  and  large 
meat  imports  occurred.  These  purchases  were 
largely  from  Eastern  Europe,  but  included  some 
from  Australia  and  Argentina.  Through  November 
1976,  known  Soviet  purchases  of  meat  (including 
poultry)  were  about  160,000  tons  (product  weight). 

Argentina  has  had  its  European  markets 
reduced  and  threatened.  Argentina  is  ineligible  for 
shipping  uncooked  meat  to  the  U.S.  market  for  ani- 
mal health  reasons  related  to  aftosa  (foot-and- 
mouth  disease)  and,  thus,  is  blocked  from  the  most 
important  consuming  market  in  the  world.  The  EC 
domestic  price  stabilization  policies  operate  directly 
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on  Argentina’s  line  of  access  to  the  second  most 
important  meat  consuming  market — beef  ship- 
ments to  the  EC.  Until  recent  years,  this  was 
Argentina’s  most  lucrative  source  of  foreign 
exchange  and  fundamentally  important  for  a sta- 


ble economy.  The  year  1976,  however,  was  better 
than  1975.  Plans  are  being  realized  for  shipping 
about  500,000  tons  of  beef  this  year  out  of  2.7  mil- 
lion being  produced.  This  export  figure  is  nearly 
double  the  year  earlier  figure.  ( Donald  W.  Regier) 


DAIRY  OUTPUT  SLOWS  BUT  STOCKS  GROW 


The  increase  in  world  milk  output  appears  at  a 
temporary  halt.  Declines  in  milk  production  in 
Canada,  Australia,  Poland,  and  the  USSR  nearly 
offset  the  gains  in  New  Zealand,  the  United  States, 
and  the  EC.  Cow  numbers,  in  a gradual  downward 
trend  in  the  industrialized  countries,  were  declining 
only  marginally  in  1976. 

The  EC  milk  flow  is  expected  to  increase  1 to  1.5 
percent  over  the  previous  year  despite  a 7.5-percent 
increase  in  the  target  price.  In  Australia,  drought 
has  aided  the  government’s  long-term  program  of 
reducing  surpluses.  Production  for  1975/76  was 
down  3 percent  from  1974/75,  and  a further  decline 
of  12  percent  is  expected  for  1976/77.  Plentiful  for- 
age and  excellent  pastures  in  New  Zealand  have 
resulted  in  a record  6.5  million  tons,  a 10-percent 
increase  over  last  year.  Because  of  the  shrinking 
British  market,  New  Zealand  continues  its  search 
for  markets  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  to 
absorb  its  expanded  dairy  output. 

Favorable  milk-feed  price  relationships  in  the 
United  States  have  led  to  higher  yields  and  a more 
than  4-percent  gain  in  production  from  last  year.  A 
net  importer  in  fiscal  1976,  as  in  previous  years,  the 
U.S.  made  foreign  purchases  equal  to  1.6  percent  of 
domestic  milk  output,  nearly  in  line  with  pre-1973 
levels.  Exports  were  down  18  percent  in  value  due 
largely  to  the  reduction  of  P.L.  480  donations  of 
non-fat  dry  milk  (NFDM).  Commercial  stocks  are 
seen  to  be  adequate.  Support  prices  were  increased 
October  1,  maintaining  a level  80  percent  of  parity. 


The  principal  concern  in  the  world  dairy  indus- 
try is  surplus  stocks  of  NFDM  and,  to  a lesser 
extent,  of  butter.  The  EC  holds  63  percent  of  all 
NFDM  reserves,  1.3  million  tons,  which  continue  to 
increase  aided  by  an  intervention  price  3 percent 
above  last  year.  The  EC  protein  deposit  scheme 
(WAS-10,  July  1976,  p.  4)  ended  October  31  after 
distribution  of  300,000  of  the  targeted  400,000  tons 
of  NFDM.  From  November  1976  through  January 
1977,  the  EC  is  offering  NFDM  for  feed  use  at  a 
heavily  subsidized  price  of  about  10  cents  per 
pound  that  competes  directly  with  imported  soy- 
bean meal. 

As  of  late  November,  the  EC  Council  of  Agricul- 
tural Ministers’  decision  on  a proposed  dairy 
reform  program  to  gradually  reduce  the  EC’s  costly 
dairy  surplus  continues  postponed. 

World  butter  stocks,  held  mostly  by  the  EC  and 
New  Zealand,  are  expected  to  expand  14  percent  in 
1976  as  a result  of  lower  consumption  in  response 
to  higher  retail  prices  and  a 6 to  8-percent  increase 
in  the  EC  intervention  price.  Global  production  is 
estimated  to  have  grown  less  than  2 percent  in 
1976. 

A continued  rise  in  cheese  production  this  year 
of  3 percent  to  7.7  million  tons  (for  37  co  (in tries)  is 
expected.  Because  cheese  is  the  only  dairy  product 
to  enjoy  an  increasing  demand  despite  rising 
prices,  stocks  are  not  predicted  to  rise.  Cheese  is 
not  directly  affected  by  price-support  programs  in 
many  countries.  ( Howard  H.  Conley ) 


RECORD-LARGE  SUGAR  OUTPUT 


An  anticipated  1976/77  record  world  sugar  out- 
put of  87  million  tons  (raw  value)  has  plunged 
prices  to  1972  levels.  The  above-trend  output  com- 
bined with  an  expected  modest  rise  in  consumption 
could  add  some  4 million  tons  to  stocks.  The  world 
price  of  sugar  (stowed  at  greater  Caribbean,  ports 
including  Brazil)  was  steady  between  October  1975 
and  July  1976,  but  began  to  decline  thereafter  to 
about  8 cents  per  pound  in  December. 

About  one-third  of  the  gain  in  world  output  is 
from  beet  crops,  mostly  from  the  USSR.  The  USSR 


plans  to  increase  sugar  output  to  12.2  million  tons 
by  1980  amounting  to  nearly  all  of  projected 
domestic  use.  The  drought  in  the  EC  ended  in  time 
to  hold  the  decline  in  output  to  about  100,000  tons 
(table  19). 

World  cane  sugar  production  for  1976/77  looks 
to  be  about  53  million  tons.  The  3.4-million-ton 
increase  comes  largely  from  Southern  Hemisphere 
crops  just  harvested.  Output  will  be  a record  7.5 
million  tons  in  Brazil  where  a large  modernization 
program  is  aimed  at  raising  output  to  10  million 
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Table  19. — World  Centrifugal  Sugar  Production 


Country  or  Region 

Average  : 

1969/70-71/72  : 

1974/75 

1975/76 

: 1976/77  JL / 

North  America 

17,423 

- - Thousand 

17,121 

metric  tons  - - 

18,956 

18,791 

Canada 

127 

93 

120 

130 

United  States  2/ 

5,588 

5,336 

6,528 

6,291 

Cuba 

6,282 

5,700 

6,000 

5,800 

Dominican  Republic 

1,073 

1,135 

1,179 

1,250 

Mexico 

2,466 

2,727 

2,724 

2,750 

Other 

1,897 

2,130 

2,405 

2,570 

South  America 

9,126 

12,522 

11,416 

13,099 

Argentina 

956 

1,532 

1,349 

1,600 

Brazil 

5,120 

7,400 

6,200 

7,500 

Other 

3,050 

3,590 

3,867 

3,999 

West  Europe 

10,974 

10,628 

12,377 

12,405 

EC-9 

9,289 

8,969 

10,181 

10,115 

Other 

1,685 

1,659 

2,196 

2,290 

Eastern  Europe 

4,255 

4,817 

5,020 

5,294 

USSR 

8,554 

7,730 

7,700 

9,200 

Africa 

4,701 

5,680 

5,498 

6,202 

South  Africa  Republic 

1,629 

1,883 

1,801 

2,000 

Asia 

13,160 

16,416 

17,603 

18,250 

People's  Republic  of  China 

2,008 

2,400 

2,500 

2,600 

India 

4,447 

5,794 

5,460 

5,500 

Japan 

485 

478 

471 

472 

Philippines 

1,952 

2,465 

2,957 

2,897 

Oceania 

2,812 

3,280 

3,300 

3,800 

Australia 

2,467 

2,920 

2,930 

3,420 

World  Total 

71,005 

78,194 

81,870 

87,041 

_1/  Forecast. 

_2/  Includes  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 


Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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World  centrifugal  sugar  production  (raw  value)  and 
1960/61,-75/76  linear  trend 


Year 

Actual 

T rend 

Deviation 

1969/70-71/72  .... 
1974/75  

Million  metric  tons 

71.0  73.9  -2.9 

78.2  79.9  -1.7 

81.9  81.9 

1 87.0  84.0  3.0 

1975/76  

1976/77  

1 Forecast. 


tons  by  1980.  Australia’s  output  is  up  about  500,000 
tons,  boosted  by  a long-term  contract  to  supply 
Japan  at  a specified  price.  Small  scattered  produc- 
tion gains  are  expected  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, except  in  Thailand  where  output  continues 
to  grow  rapidly. 

World  sugar  consumption  could  increase  2 mil- 
lion tons  to  almost  83  million  tons  in  1976/77,  com- 
pared with  sluggish  gains  in  the  previous  2 sea- 
sons when  sugar  prices  were  at  historical  highs. 
U.S.  per  capita  sugar  intake  may  approximate  94 
pounds,  compared  with  90  in  1975  and  over  100  in 
the  early  1970’s.  U.S.  consumption  of  high  fructose 
corn  syrup  (HFCS),  a sweetener  competing  with 
sugar,  is  estimated  at  800,000  tons  (dry  basis)  in 
1976,  and  now  accounts  for  nearly  8 prcent  of  total 
U.S.  sweetener  use.  In  the  EC,  HFCS  output  is 
about  100,000  tons  and  rising.  Japan’s  output  is 
about  100,000 

World  sugar  imports  of  20.6  million  tons  in  1975 
were  about  1 million  less  than  in  1974.  In  1976, 
among  major  importers,  Japan’s  volume  will  be 
down,  Canada’s  up,  and  the  USSR’s  up  nearly 
150,000  tons  to  3.4  million.  Larger  foreign  supplies 
and  a pickup  in  U.S.  demand  have  led  to  growth  in 
U.S.  sugar  imports  to  over  4 million  tons  in  1976 
from  the  low  3.5  million  last  year.  The  substantial 
1976/77  world  sugar  supply  and  the  assurance  of 
availabilities  from  an  increasing  number  of  long- 
term contracts  (some  5 million  tons  or  one-fourth  of 
world  imports)  are  enabling  importers  to  carry 
lower  stocks  and  shift  stock-holding  risks  to 
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exporters.  The  EC,  even  with  low  output,  will  have 
about  1 million  tons  for  export  after  imports  of  1.3 
million  tons  under  the  Lome  Agreement.  As 
imports  rose  and  prices  fell,  the  U.S.  import  tariff 
was  raised  in  September  1976  to  1.875  cents  a 
pound,  up  from  the  “preferential”  rate  of  .625 
cents.  Formal  negotiations  on  a new  International 
Sugar  Agreement  are  scheduled  for  Geneva  in 
April  1977.  (Robert  D.  Barry) 


RECORD  COFFEE  AND  COCOA  PRICES 


Demand  continues  to  press  against  current 
stocks  and  prospective  production  of  coffee  and 
cocoa  in  1976/77.  Prices  are  far  above  past  levels 
and  little  relief  can  be  expected  for  at  least  a year 
in  the  case  of  cocoa  and  for  2 seasons  for  coffee. 
But  some  easing  of  demand  is  expected  in  reaction 
to  sharply  higher  prices. 


Coffee 

The  latest  estimate  of  world  green  coffee  produc- 
tion is  62.8  million  (60  kilogram)  bags,  allowing 
export  availability  to  be  raised  to  45.5  million  bags 
(table  20).  Both  figures  are  considerably  below 
1975/76  levels,  which  themselves  were  much  less 
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Table  20.  World  Coffee  Production  and  Exportable  Production 
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Table  2L — U.S.  green  coffee  imports  by  country  of  origin 


1968/69- 

1970/71 

Average 

1973/74 

: 1974/75  : 

1975/76 

Latin  America 

13,360 

- - 1,000  bags 

12,880 

(60  kg.  each)-  - - 

10,768 

13,598 

Mexico 

1,115 

1,290 

1,200 

2,203 

Guatemala 

808 

970 

1,013 

782 

El  Salvador 

580 

878 

1,162 

890 

Brazil 

5,780 

4,033 

2,805 

3,042 

Ecuador 

478 

430 

422 

717 

Africa 

6,607 

7,958 

4 , 640 

6,403 

Angola 

1,413 

2,683 

1,115 

1,503 

Ethiopia 

1,003 

895 

342 

760 

Ivory  Coast 

1,163 

1,082 

567 

1,223 

Uganda 

985 

990 

907 

960 

Asia  and  Oceania 

1,170 

1,043 

995 

1,267 

India 

90 

210 

115 

270 

Indonesia 

932 

775 

690 

993 

Other 

85 

97 

120 

197 

World  1/ 

21,223 

21,982 

16,512 

21,463 

1 / Regional  totals  may  not  precisely  add  to  world  total  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Economic  Research  Service. 
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World  green  coffee  production  and 
1960/61-75/76  linear  trend 


Year 

Actual 

T rend 

Deviation 

1969/70-71/72  

1974/75  

Million  60-kilogram  bags 

66.4  68.7  -2.3 

81.1  70.2  10.9 

73.5  70.5  3.0 

1 62.7  70.9  -8.2 

1975/76  

1976/77  

1 Forecast. 


than  in  1974/75.  Substantive  reversal  of  the  coffee 
shortage  situation  awaits  the  output  from  Brazil- 
ian coffee  replantings  that  are  not  due  to  produce 
coffee  beans  for  another  two  seasons  (see  WAS-10, 
July  1976).  Meanwhile,  high  prices  are  stimulating 
increased  plantings  in  severed  countries  as  well  as 
increased  yields  from  greater  fertilizer  use  and 
improved  farming  practices.  Production  records  are 
expected  in  India  and  the  Ivory  Coast.  Output  lev- 
els in  Colombia  and  El  Salvador  are  at  least  equal 
to  1974/75  records. 


The  New  York  landed  price  of  Brazilian  coffee 
beans  (Santos  No.  4)  rose  to  $1.83  a pound  in 
November  1976,  nearly  double  the  November  price 
last  year.  U.S.  imports  of  green  coffee  were  valued 
at  $2  billion  in  July-June  1975/76,  compared  with 
$1.2  billion  in  1974/75  and  $1.7  billion  in  1973/74 
(table  21). 

Cocoa 

The  1976/77  world  cocoa  bean  crop  is  forecast  at 
1.41  million  tons,  down  nearly  7 percent  from  last 
year  because  of  poor  growing  conditions  in  West 
Afica  (table  22).  World  cocoa  bean  grindings  in 
1976  are  estimated  to  be  well  above  1975’s  1.44  mil- 
lion tons,  but  are  likely  to  be  lower  in  1977  because 
of  high  cocoa  prices  and  greater  reliance  on  substi- 
tutes and  extenders.  The  smaller  1976/77  harvest 
and  the  possibility  of  a sizeable  stock  drawdown 
have  pushed  prices  towards  levels  that  are  at  least 
double  last  year.  The  New  York  spot  price  for 
“Accra”  cocoa  beans  hit  a November  1976  average 
of  $1.54  a pound.  The  U.S.  import  value  of  cocoa 
beans  for  July-June  1975/76  was  $348  million,  up 


COCOA  PRICE 
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Table  22.  World  Cocoa  Bean  Production 


Average 

1969/70-71/72 

: 1974/75 

: 1975/76 

: 1976/77  1/ 

Latin  America 

367.1 

Thousand  metric  tons  - 

474.0  456.9 

461 .6 

BominJLcan  Republic 

36.8 

30.0 

30.0 

35.0 

Mexico 

26.8 

32.7 

33.0 

34.0 

Brazil 

183.1 

266.6 

257.4 

249.0 

Colombia 

16.6 

25.0 

27.0 

29.5 

Ecuador 

59.3 

75.0 

64.0 

67.5 

Venezuela 

18.7 

17.3 

19.0 

20.0 

Africa 

1,088.0 

1,004.3 

1,000.7 

890.7 

Cameroon 

114.6 

117.8 

96.0 

90.0 

Ghana 

423.4 

375.0 

397.0 

340.0 

Ivory  Coast 

192.9 

242.0 

228.0 

230.0 

Nigeria 

271.0 

213.0 

217.0 

170.0 

Asia  and  Oceania 

41.0 

57.5 

60.2 

62.2 

Malaysia 

3.5 

13.0 

15.0 

17.0 

Papua /N.  Guinea 

27.1 

33.3 

34.0 

34.0 

World 

1,496.1 

1,535.8 

1,517.8 

1,414.5 

1/  Forecast 

SOURCE:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  23. — U.S.  imports  of  cocoa  beans  by  country  of  origin 


Country  and  region 

1968/69- 

1970/71 

Average 

: 1973/74 

: 1974/75 

1975/76 

- - 1,000  bags 

(60  kg.  each)  - 

Latin  America 

1,775 

1,808 

1,480 

2,253 

Brazil 

822 

938 

625 

1,353 

Dominican  Republic 

458 

403 

357 

395 

Ecuador 

207 

205 

285 

223 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

120 

30 

38 

32 

Venezuela 

65 

82 

58 

108 

Africa 

2,317 

1,915 

1,315 

1,923 

Ghana 

1,528 

1,090 

683 

802 

Ivory  Coast 

348 

290 

358 

485 

Nigeria 

395 

470 

193 

562 

Asia  and  Oceania 

98 

123 

230 

242 

Papua/N.  Guinea 

93 

108 

215 

217 

Other 

10 

10 

8 

15 

World  1/ 

4,217 

3,858 

3,035 

4,433 

1/  Regional  totals  may  not  precisely  add  to  world  total  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Economic  Research  Service. 
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World  cocoa  bean  production  and 
1960/61-75/76  linear  trend 


Year 

Actual 

Trend 

Deviation 

Million  metric  tons 

1969/70-1971/72  .. 

1.38 

1.39 

-.01 

1974/75  

1.53 

1.53 

— 

1975/76  

1.52 

1.56 

-.04 

1976/77  

1 

1 1.41 

1.59 

-.18 

1 Forecast. 


from  less  than  $290  million  in  each  of  the  2 pre- 
ceding July-June  years  (table  23).  A new  Inter- 
national Cocoa  Agreement  of  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a party,  came  into  force  on  October  1, 

1976.  Its  economic  provisions  have  been  inoper- 
ative because  market  prices  have  exceeded  the 
range  provided  for  in  the  agreement.  Many  produc- 
ers now  consider  the  agreement’s  price  range  to  be 
too  low,  and  members  plan  to  review  the  matter  in 

1977.  (Robert  D.  Barry) 


COTTON  SUPPLY  PRESSURED  BY  DEMAND 


Recent  deterioration  in  crop  conditions  has  low- 
ered the  1976/77  world  cotton  output  estimate  to 
58.8  million  bales  (table  24).  This  is  nearly  7 per- 
cent above  last  season’s  poor  crop,  but  around  3 
million  bales  below  expected  consumption.  Fore- 
cast consumption  of  almost  62  million  bales  would 
be  less  than  last  season,  reflecting  limited  cotton 
supplies,  higher  cotton  prices,  and  relatively 
greater  use  of  man-made  fibers.  Trade  volume  will 
also  be  smaller,  but  pressure  on  world  cotton  sup- 
plies can  be  expected  to  continue.  The  price  of  U.S. 


World  cotton  production  and  consumption  and 
1960/61-75/76  linear  trend 


Year 

beginning 
August  1 

Production 

Consumption 

Actual 

Trend 

Actual 

T rend 

Million  480-lb.  bales 

1969/70-71/72  ... 

55.5 

56.9 

56.4 

57.0 

1974/75  

65.0 

61.3 

58.9 

61.8 

1975/76  

55.0 

62.4 

63.0 

63.0 

1976/77  

1 58.8 

63.5 

1 61.9 

64.2 

1 Forecast. 


WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 
OF  COTTON 


*BASfU  ON  I ‘HU)  1,1  /(i  PROOOCI  ION  . ...  ( ONSOMPTION 


SM  1-1/16  inch  cotton  (cif,  Northern  Europe)  aver- 
aged 87.56  cents  a pound  in  November  1976  or  one- 
third  above  last  year. 

Higher  prices  for  cotton  versus  alternative  crops 
resulted  in  a 4-percent  expansion  in  world  cotton 
area,  but  this  is  still  considerably  below  the  1974/ 
75  level.  Official  policies  stressing  food  crops  have 
moderated  cotton  production,  and  yields  did  not 
recover  as  much  as  expected  from  last  season.  Of 
the  3.8-million-bale  increase  in  world  output,  90 
percent  comes  from  the  United  States,  USSR,  Bra- 
zil, and  Sudan.  Adverse  weather  reduced  crop 
potential  in  the  United  States,  Pakistan,  Colombia, 
and  Central  America. 

The  combination  of  low  beginning  stocks  and 
fairly  small  output  growth  in  1976/77  indicates  a 
total  supply  of  82.9  million  bales,  3.7  million  below 
last  season.  U.S.  supply  of  14.0  million  is  the 
smallest  since  the  early  1920’s.  With  global  use 
forecast  at  about  61.9  million  bales,  stocks,  which 
totaled  24.1  million  at  season’s  start,  will  be 
reduced  to  about  21  million  bales  by  July  1977 
(table  25).  From  August  1975  to  July  1977,  world 
stocks  will  have  shrunk  around  10.5  million  bales. 


COTTON  PRICES 
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Production  = Exports  = Imports  : Consumption 

1969/70-  : : : =1969/70-  : : = =1969/70-  = = '■  =1969/70-  = : ; 

71/72  : 1974/75  : 1975/76  : 1976/77  = 71/72  : 1974/75  : 1975/76  = 1976/77  = 71/72  = 1974/75  = 1975/76  = 1976/77  = 71/72  =1974/75=1975/76=1976/77 

Average  • ! i : Average  : • f : Average  : | • • Average  : • i 

---------------------------------  Million  480-LB.  bales  -------------------------------- 
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Table  25. — Cotton  stocks  beginning  of  season  1969/70-1976/77 


World 

: U.S. 

: USSR 

. Foreign 

.non- communist . 

Total 
exporters . 

Total 

importers 

- -Million 

480  lb.  bales  - 

1969/70-71/72 

21.5 

5.5 

1.4 

12.0 

13.0 

8.4 

1972/73 

21.1 

3.3 

2.5 

12.4 

12.0 

9.1 

1973/74 

24.0 

„ 4.2 

2.9 

13.8 

13.7 

10.3 

1974/75 

25.8 

3.8 

3.1 

14.5 

14.9 

11.0 

1975/76 

31.6 

5.7 

4.1 

17.5 

20.8 

10.7 

1976/77 

24.1 

3.7 

3.8 

13.3 

14.7 

9.3 

Source:  Foreign  Agriculture  Service. 
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World  cotton  mill  use  in  1976/77  could  decline 
about  1 million  bales.  U.S.  consumption  may  be  8 
percent,  or  600,000  bales,  lower,  as  mills  exercise 
strict  control  over  high-priced  cotton  inventories. 
Among  foreign  noncommunist  countries,  importers 
as  a group  are  forecast  to  consume  700,000  fewer 
bales,  while  exporters’  consumption  should  equal 
last  season.  Consumption  in  communist  countries 
is  expected  to  remain  stable. 

The  forecast  1976/77  world  export  volume  of 
17.5  million  bales  is  nearly  1 million  below  last 
season,  mainly  because  of  a sharp  reduction  in 
export  availabilities  among  foreign  noncommunist 
countries.  Cotton  supplies  in  these  countries  is  7 
percent,  or  2.9  million  bales,  below  a year  earlier, 


and  exports  in  1976/77  are  estimated  at  8.9  million 
bales,  compared  with  11.0  million  last  season.  Tur- 
key’s exports  will  drop  over  1 million  bales  because 
of  low  stocks  following  last  season’s  extraor- 
dinarily high  shipments.  Mexico’s  exports  may  be 
50  percent  below  the  1975/76  volume,  despite 
improved  production  output  and  devaluation  of  the 
peso,  because  of  expanding  domestic  use  and  lim- 
ited initial  stocks.  In  contrast,  U.S.  exports  should 
be  up  sharply,  to  an  estimated  4.5  million,  raising 
total  U.S.  cotton  disappearance  to  11.2  million 
bales  above  1975/76  despite  the  drop  in  domestic 
cotton  use.  USSR  cotton  exports,  expanding  in 
recent  years,  could  approach  4 million  bales. 
(. Robert  D.  Barry) 


TOBACCO  USE  CONTINUES  TO  GROW 


World  tobacco  production  in  1976  is  estimated 
about  the  same  as  1975’s,  nearly  12  billion  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight  equivalent).  Production  in  the 
last  2 years  has  been  large  and  above  trend.  Still, 
with  tobacco  consumption  increasing  2 to  3 per- 
cent, stocks  will  be  lower  in  1977.  U.S.  flue-cured 
auction  prices  in  1976  averaged  5 percent  above  the 
1974  record  level  of  $1.05  a pound  and  11  percent 
above  last  year.  U.S.  tobacco  export  unit  value  in 
1976  is  4 percent  above  last  year’s  $1.51  a pound. 

The  plateau  in  overall  tobacco  output  in  1976  is 
the  net  effect  of  larger  crops  in  many  producing 
countries  being  offset  by  smaller  crops  from  five 
major  producers,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  India, 
Rhodesia,  and  Canada  (table  26).  United  States 
planted  area  and  output  were  both  down  5 percent 
and  output  fell  6 percent.  In  Brazil,  heavy  rains 
reduced  the  prospective  crop  by  over  a tenth.  Out- 
side the  five  countries,  combined  output  is  esti- 


mated about  3 percent  higher.  Cigarette  output 
(about  two-thirds  of  tobacco  leaf  use),  is  estimated 
at  3.85  trillion  pieces  in  1976,  up  2 percent  from 
1975.  Output  in  the  United  States  was  up  about  7 
percent  to  700  billion  pieces.  Combined  output  out- 
side the  United  States  may  increase  about  1 per- 
cent. Output  in  Japan  (the  market  for  about  a fifth 
of  U.S.  leaf  exports  in  1976)  is  estimated  at  284  bil- 
lion pieces,  slightly  less  than  in  1975.  Brazil’s  pro- 
duction is  estimated  to  have  increased  11  percent 
in  1976  to  more  than  double  1960’s  output  of  61  bil- 
lion pieces. 

World  exports  (including  centrally  planned 
countries)  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  (declared 
weight)  may  be  up  slightly  in  1976  (table  27). 


World  tobacco  production  and  1960-75 
linear  trend 


Calendar  year 

Actual 

T rend 

Deviation 

1969-71  average  . . . 

1974  

1975  

Billion  pounds' 

9.90  10.34  -0.44 

11.36  11.03  0.33 

2 11.70  11.21  0.49 

3 11.70  11.39  0.31 

1976  

1 Farm-sales  weight.  2 Preliminary.  3 Estimated. 


World  cigarette  production  and  1960-75  linear  trend 


Calendar  year 

Actual 

T rend 

Deviation 

Trillion  pieces 

1969-71  average  . . . 

3.17 

3.22 

-.05 

1974  

3.70 

3.64 

.06 

1975  

1 3.77 

3.75 

.02 

1976  

2 3.85 

3.85 

1 Preliminary.  2 Estimated. 
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Table  26  World  leaf  tobacco  production  in  selected  countries  and  regions,  average  1969-71  and  annual  1973- 


Country  and  Region 

Average 

1969-71 

' 1973 

1974 

; 1975  ; 

1976  1/ 

: Percent  change 
: 1975-76 

- - - Million  pounds  2/  - - - - 

— 

- - Percent  - - 

North  America 

2,347 

2,384 

2,641 

2,730 

2,671 

-2 

United  States 

1,806 

1,765 

2,000 

2,191 

2,083 

-5 

Canada 

232 

257 

257 

234 

198 

-18 

Mexico 

134 

128 

148 

114 

142 

+25 

Other  North  America 

175 

234 

236 

191 

248 

+ 30 

South  America 

751 

774 

9 39 

1,072 

1,010 

-6 

Brazil 

426 

399 

497 

630 

558 

-13 

Argentina 

133 

157 

215 

213 

206 

-3 

Colombia 

96 

107 

91 

101 

97 

-4 

Other  South  America 

96 

111 

136 

128 

149 

+ 16 

West  Europe 

534 

613 

578 

723 

737 

+ 2 

EC- 9 

295 

350 

344 

397 

389 

-2 

Greece 

185 

201 

179 

261 

279 

+ 7 

Spain 

49 

57 

49 

59 

62 

+ 5 

Other  West  Europe 

5 

5 

6 

6 

7 

+ 17 

East  Europe 

705 

806 

758 

899 

909 

+1 

Bulgaria 

254 

309 

309 

333 

320 

+4 

Poland 

181 

172 

143 

226 

221 

-2 

Yugoslavia 

97 

143 

130 

154 

179 

+16 

Other  East  Europe 

173 

182 

176 

186 

189 

+ 2 

U.S.S.R. 

563 

672 

690 

657 

639 

+ 3 

Asia 

4,531 

4,799 

5,290 

5,166 

5,366 

+4 

People's  Republic  of  China 

1,700 

1,933 

2,169 

2,116 

2,161 

+2 

India 

779 

821 

1,019 

870 

838 

-4 

Turkey 

339 

329 

449 

460 

574 

+25 

Japan 

352 

347 

334 

365 

364 

— 

Indonesia 

246 

179 

173 

181 

176 

-3 

Pakistan  3/ 

358 

226 

233 

260 

255 

-2 

Philippines 

191 

176 

195 

146 

196 

+ 34 

South  Korea 

132 

244 

211 

230 

239 

+4 

Thailand 

96 

100 

123 

153 

161 

+ 5 

Other  Asia 

337 

384 

384 

385 

402 

+4 

Africa 

428 

476 

483 

548 

541 

-1 

Rhodesia 

141 

142 

175 

209 

188 

-11 

South  Africa 

77 

64 

57 

61 

72 

+18 

Malawi 

45 

70 

60 

77 

84 

+9 

Other  Africa 

165 

202 

195 

201 

197 

-2 

Oceania 

44 

41 

42 

41 

40 

-3 

Australia 

36 

34 

35 

34 

33 

-3 

New  Zealand 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

— 

World  Total 

9,902 

10,565 

11,421 

11,837 

11,915 

+ 1 

Note:  Details  may  not  precisely  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

1 1/  Estimate. 

2/  Farm-sales  weight. 

_3/  Includes  Bangladesh. 

SOURCES:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  27. — Tobacco  exports  by  country  1969-75 


Country 

1969-71 

: 1973 

: 19  74 

: 1975  1/ 

United  States 

520 

Million 

613 

pounds  2/ 

651 

563 

Brazil 

120 

143 

205 

216 

Bulgaria 

133 

152 

153 

150 

India 

116 

183 

177 

170 

Turkey 

165 

239 

248 

145 

Italy 

26 

67 

142 

130 

Greece 

144 

101 

148 

112 

Korea,  Republic  of 

37 

49 

91 

101 

Philippines 

86 

74 

75 

84 

Rhodesia 

67 

80 

80 

80 

Dominican  Republic 

46 

69 

91 

69 

Malawi 

39 

59 

59 

68 

Canada 

61 

62 

74 

58 

Indonesia 

24 

73 

58 

41 

Yugoslavia 

38 

39 

42 

54 

Argentina 

33 

23 

41 

72 

Paraguay 

40 

39 

53 

55 

Mexico 

22 

40 

58 

39 

Colombia 

30 

36 

60 

32 

West  Germany 

16 

25 

24 

22 

Subtotal 

1,763 

2,166 

2,530 

2,261 

Other  Countries  _3/ 

456 

437 

449 

443 

World  Total 

2,219 

2,603 

2,979 

2,704 

Note:  Individual  items  may  not  precisely  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


1/  Preliminary. 

_2  / Estimate. 

_3/  Declared  weight. 

_4/  Includes  Central  Plan  Countries. 

Sources:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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Table  28-U.S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  major  destination,  1969-76 
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Larger  initial  supplies  in  Japan  have  reduced 
imports  in  Japanese  fiscal  1976  to  about  198  mil- 
lion pounds.  For  the  second  straight  year,  the  U.S. 
may  be  the  world’s  largest  tobacco  importer  with  a 
volume  of  about  350  million  pounds,  largely  of  ori- 
ental leaf,  with  Turkey  and  Greece  the  major  sup- 
pliers. U.S.  tobacco  exports  in  1976  are  estimated 
only  a little  above  1975’s  563  million  pounds. 
Higher  U.S.  flue-cured  prices,  the  decline  in  value 
of  U.K.  sterling,  and  reduced  leaf  use  in  the  EC 
because  of  higher  cigarette  taxes  have  slowed 


tobacco  imports  from  the  U.S.  in  the  last  2 years.  A 
shift  in  EC  imports  in  favor  of  other  countries  (par- 
ticularly India,  Brazil,  and  some  African  countries) 
and  the  demand  for  cheaper  tobacco  are  expected 
to  hold  down  demand  for  U.S.  high  quality  tobacco 
in  1977. 

U.S.  exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  in 
1976  are  estimated  at  $1.45  billion  and  imports  at 
$400  million,  providing  a net  contribution  to  the 
U.S.  balance  of  trade  in  excess  of  $1  billion 
(table  28).  ( Charles  E.  Goode  and  Robert  D.  Barry) 


REGIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENTS 


Weather  Highlights3 

Dry  fall  conditions  in  Canada  helped  harvesting 
but  slowed  soil  preparation  and  limited  growth  in 
pastures  and  rangelands.  In  the  United  States 
below-normal  temperatures  for  October  and 
November  retarded  winter  wheat  development.  Sig- 
nificant precipitation  in  October  was  confined  to 
the  eastern  United  States  and  central  Rockies,  with 
normal  rainfall  in  much  of  eastern  Kansas  and 
southeastern  Texas.  The  already  dry  Northern 
plains  received  less  than  50  percent  normal  precip- 
itation. Hurricanes  struck  Mexico,  causing  exten- 
sive damage  and  loss  of  life,  but  alleviated  dry  soil 
conditions  and  water  storage  problems. 

The  drought  ended  over  most  of  Europe  in  Sep- 
tember following  the  southward  shift  of  the  block- 
ing high  pressure  ridge.  Northern  areas  are  now 
quite  wet.  Dry  conditions  in  East  Germany  were 
eased  by  rains  in  early  November.  Heavy  Novem- 
ber rains  occurred  in  Central  Europe  and  flooded 
some  areas  in  Italy.  The  eastern  Mediterranean 
was  generally  wet  and  the  western  Mediterranean 
generally  dry. 

From  October  and  November,  precipitation  in 
European  USSR  was  about  a third  below  normal 
but  was  above  normal  in  the  Asiatic  regions.  Tem- 
peratures for  the  entire  country  were  below  normal 
through  October  and  most  of  November,  with  very 
low  temperatures  in  the  New  Lands.  Cold  weather 
hampered  the  harvest  of  late  crops  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  USSR  and  hindered  expansion  of  win- 
ter grain  acreage.  Snow  cover  in  the  north  has 
come  somewhat  earlier  than  normal. 


’A  summary  of  significant  weather  conditions  affect- 
ing agriculture  that  have  been  reported  since  the  publica- 
tion of  WAS-11,  World  Agricultural  Situation,  October 
1976.  More  detailed  information  appears  in  the  third  or 
fourth  week  of  each  month  in  the  Weekly  Weather  and 
Crop  Bulletin  published  jointly  by  the  U.S.  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 


India’s  monsoon  ended  in  mid-September,  with 
heavy  flooding  just  prior  to  its  conclusion.  Local 
shower  activity  since  then  aided  the  subcontinent’s 
southeast  coast  and  Sri  Lanka,  but  conditions  were 
drier  than  normal  elsewhere.  The  Thai  rice  crop 
also  benefited  from  favorable  rainfall.  Weather  dur- 
ing October  through  mid-November  in  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  was  generally  favorable  for  agri- 
culture. Most  of  the  country  experienced  a severe 
cold  spell  beginning  in  mid-November. 

“Spring”  rains  in  late  September  and  October  in 
Australia  relieved  much  of  the  drought  in  the 
southern  crop  areas.  Rainfall  continued  in  the 
northeast  and  on  the  east  coast,  but  slackened  in 
other  areas. 

Winter  wheat  in  Argentina  benefited  from  heavy 
rains  in  October  and  November.  Heavy  seasonal 
rainfall  in  south  and  centred  Brazil  hindered  wheat 
harvesting.  Moisture  shortage  plagued  many  areas 
in  the  equatorial  zone,  particularly  northeast  Bra- 
zil, Peru,  Ecuador,  and  parts  of  Colombia. 

Unusually  heavy  rainfall  in  October  occurred  in 
major  agricultural  regions  of  south,  west,  and 
north  Africa,  aiding  winter  grain  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  and  relieving  dry  conditions  in  West 
Africa.  (Richard  C.  McArdle ) 

United  States4 

Large  supplies  of  crops  and  near-record  livestock 
production  are  expected  in  the  coming  year.  How- 
ever, an  expanding  domestic  market  and  another 
year  of  near-record  exports  will  help  maintain 
prices  and  farm  incomes  by  offsetting  these  big 
supplies. 

Crop  supplies — except  for  soybeans,  cotton,  and 
some  fruits  and  vegetables — will  continue  large  rel- 


4This  section  is  based  on  a more  detailed  discussion  of 
the  U.S.  agricultural  situation  published  in  Agricultural 
Outlook,  AO-17,  USDA,  December  1976. 
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ative  to  demand  in  the  1976/77  marketing  year. 
Output  of  livestock  products  will  be  large,  but  will 
likely  taper  off  and  decline  later  next  year  if  cattle 
numbers  drop  and  beef  production  is  reduced  as 
expected.  Prospects  for  next  year’s  crops  are  uncer- 
tain at  this  time,  but  barring  unexpected  weather 
developments,  crops  should  again  be  large,  with 
some  shifts  in  acreage  of  major  crops.  There  are  no 
program  restraints  for  1976/77  major  crops,  and 
large  supplies  of  fertilizer  and  other  inputs  are 
available.  However,  energy  supplies  and  costs  will 
hinge  importantly  on  the  impact  of  OPEC  deci- 
sions on  oil  prices. 

For  the  second  year  in  a row,  U.S.  growers  are 
completing  the  harvest  of  large  crops.  Livestock 
production  also  is  at  a record  rate,  climaxing  a 
recovery  from  the  depressed  output  of  early  1975. 
With  large  supplies  and  expanding  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  most  farmers  have  completed  one 
of  the  best  seasons  for  income  on  record.  However, 
it  was  not  a good  year  for  cattlemen  or  producers 
in  drought  areas,  and  food  grain  producers  are  now 
facing  low  prices. 

Since  summer,  farm  prices  and  incomes  have 
been  running  at  a rate  somewhat  below  earlier  this 
year  and  below  the  last  half  of  1975,  although  mar- 
ket prices  of  some  commodities  have  picked  up  a 
bit  in  recent  weeks.  However,  the  general  price 
weakness  this  fall  is  expected  to  reduce  net  farm 
income  for  calendar  1976  below  earlier  estimates  to 
around  the  1975  level. 

In  looking  ahead  to  the  latter  part  of  1977, 
returns  to  farmers  will  likely  be  better  than  in  the 
last  half  of  1976.  This  suggests  that,  for  calendar 
year  1977,  average  net  farm  income  may  be  much 
the  same  as  this  year. 

Major  questions  remain  to  be  answered  about 
1977  concerning  the  expansion  in  domestic  mar- 
kets, the  impact  of  the  downswing  in  the  cattle 
cycle  on  supplies  and  prices  of  meats,  growing  food 
grain  stocks,  and,  as  usual,  weather  and  growing 
conditions  here  and  abroad. 

Retail  prices  consumers  pay  for  food  at  grocery 
stores  have  been  essentially  unchanged  since  the 
third  quarter  of  1975.  The  quarterly  average  of 
retail  prices  for  food  used  in  the  home  ranged  from 
179  to  181  percent  of  the  1967  base.  Although  gen- 
erally stable  during  1976,  retail  food  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  averaged  about  5 percent 
above  early  1975;  this  margin  over  year-earlier  lev- 
els has  since  narrowed.  Retail  prices  for  food  at 
home  at  yearend  are  about  the  same  as  a year  ear- 
lier. However,  prices  for  food  away  from  home 
have  risen  6 to  7 percent.  As  a result,  retail  food 
prices  for  1976  as  a whole  will  average  around  3 
percent  above  1975. 

Relatively  stable  food  prices  may  continue  early 
next  year,  but  some  strengthening  could  occur  next 


spring  if  livestock  prices  firm  as  expected.  For  all 
of  1977,  prices  of  all  food  will  likely  average  some  3 
or  4 percent  above  this  year. 

The  cost  of  inputs  purchased  by  food  marketing 
firms  continues  to  increase.  However,  the  rate  of 
increase  in  farm-to-retail  spreads  for  marketing 
foods  could  slow  some  if  farm  prices  of  animal 
products  rise  as  expected  next  year.  Marketing 
spreads  will  average  about  5 percent  higher  this 
year,  a slowing  from  the  gain  of  9 percent  in  1975. 
( Robert  R.  Miller,  National  Economic  Analysis 
Division). 

Other  Developed  Countries 
Major  Drought  Areas  Get  Relief 

After  a severe  drought  which  plagued  much  of 
Western  Europe  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1976,  widespread,  heavy  rainfall  occurred  through- 
out the  Continent  replenishing  soil  moisture  and 
raising  water  levels  in  rivers  and  reservoirs. 
Although  creating  some  harvesting  and  seeding 
difficulties,  the  rainfall  provided  needed  moisture 
for  seed  germination  and  gave  a generous  boost  to 
the  growth  of  seriously  depleted  pastures. 

Drought-ridden  areas  of  southern  and  southeast- 
ern Australia  also  found  relief  in  August  rains.  The 
rainfall  permitted  some  late  plantings  of  grains, 
primarily  barley,  and  removed  the  pressure  on  live- 
stock producers  to  reduce  stocking  rates  on  desic- 
cated pastures. 

Despite  the  eventual  breaking  of  these  droughts, 
their  ill  effects  will  linger  for  some  time. 

Crop  Production 

Western  Europe’s  1976  grain  harvest  is  esti- 
mated at  122.5  million  tons  (excluding  rice),  6 per- 
cent below  last  year’s  level.  Acreage  increases  in 
wheat  offset  declines  in  yield,  resulting  in  a larger 
wheat  crop  in  1976  of  50.6  million  tons,  compared 
with  48.6  million  a year  earlier.  Coarse  grain  pro- 
duction, however,  is  estimated  at  71.9  million  tons, 
12  percent  below  1975.  The  major  shortfall  will 
occur  in  France  where  grain  production  (excluding 
rice)  is  expected  to  decline  10  percent  this  year  to 
32  million  tons. 

Sugarbeet  production  in  Western  Europe  is  esti- 
mated at  80.6  million  tons,  about  8 percent  below 
last  year.  However,  sugar  content  of  the  beets  is 
high  and  may  help  offset  the  reduced  beet  tonnage. 
The  EC  is  estimating  a beet  sugar  crop  of  9.6  mil- 
lion tons. 

Estimates  of  Western  Europe’s  potato  crop, 
although  up  from  earlier  expectations,  are  still  11 
percent  below  last  year’s  low  production.  Prices  are 
not  expected  to  reach  last  year’s  high  levels  as  a 
more  rational  use  of  potatoes  is  expected — lesser 
quantities  going  for  feed  or  starch  production.  In 
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addition,  liberalization  of  import  restrictions  are 
resulting  in  a substantial  flow  of  fresh  and  pro- 
cessed potatoes  from  the  United  States.  Reductions 
in  output  of  other  vegetables,  particularly  peas  and 
beans,  are  also  reported.  Fruit  production  has  gen- 
erally not  been  adversely  affected. 

The  Australian  Wheat  Board  forecasts  the  1976 
wheat  crop  at  8.7  million  tons,  far  below  last  year’s 
12  million  tons.  However,  conditions  were  excellent 
for  spring  grain  plantings  due  to  winter  rains  and 
the  availability  of  additional  arable  land  from 
reduced  planting  of  wheat.  A $12  increase  in  the 
initial  payment  to  farmers  for  wheat  deliveries  to 
$70  per  ton  is  expected  to  bring  a recovery  in 
wheat  plantings  to  normal  or  higher  levels  in  1977. 

Canadian  wheat  production  is  estimated  to  be 
23.6  million  tons,  a record  crop  and  up  38  percent 
from  1975.  Oilseed  production  is  estimated  to  have 
declined  40  percent  because  acreage  was  switched 
to  grains.  Production  of  coarse  grains  is  up  7 per- 
cent, with  the  largest  increase  occuring  in  oats. 

Japan’s  1976  rice  crop  is  estimated  at  14.7  mil- 
lion tons  (rough  basis),  down  10.5  percent  from  the 
previous  year  due  to  reduced  yields.  Lower  yields 
resulted  from  rice  blight,  typhoon  damage,  and 
delayed  heading  due  to  cold  weather,  but  carryover 
stocks  of  2.4  million  tons  (milled  basis)  will  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  the  reduced  output. 

Livestock  Outlook 

The  reduced  winter  store  of  hay  and  other  for- 
ages in  the  European  Community — due  to  the  poor 
harvest  and  supplemental  feeding  of  hay  to  cattle 
on  pasture  during  the  latter  stages  of  the 
drought,— created  an  uncertain  situation  for  the 
dairy-beef  sector.  If  winter  weather  is  mild  and 
late-season  pastures  are  of  ample  quantity,  herds 
will  probably  be  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
severe  weather  sets  in  early,  a heavy  culling  of  cat- 
tle herds  may  result.  The  costs  of  supplemental 
feedstuffs  and  the  level  of  drought-related  subsidies 
provided  by  the  governments  will  be  additional  fac- 
tors entering  into  the  farmers’  decisionto  sell  or 
hold  on  to  cattle. 

Beef  and  veal  production  in  the  EC  in  1976  is 
expected  to  be  about  2 to  3 percent  below  last 
year’s  level.  Indications  earlier  in  the  year  were 
that  output  would  fall  by  about  6 percent,  but 
drought-induced  slaughter  has  narrowed  the  gap. 
Officials  are  concerned  that  continued  reductions 
in  cattle  numbers  could  result  in  shortages  of  beef 
in  1977. 

Poultry  meat  production  this  year  increased  6 
percent  over  1975  for  the  whole  of  Western  Europe. 
Output  in  Spain,  Western  Europe’s  major  producer 
after  Italy  and  France,  increased  11  percent.  Pork 
production  increased  slightly  in  the  EC  as  the  pro- 


duction cycle  started  its  upswing.  Further  produc- 
tion increases  of  poultry  meat  and  pork  are 
expected  in  1977,  although  profitability  has  been 
hurt  by  higher  feed  costs  and  competition  from 
beef. 

Milk  production  in  the  Community  rose  1 to  2 
percent,  with  increases  in  the  first  part  of  the  year 
more  than  offsetting  drought- related  declines  in  the 
last  half.  Surplus  stocks  of  butter  rose  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  stocks  remained  at  about  1.3  million 
pounds. 

Beef  and  veal  production  in  Australia  is  likely  to 
be  down  about  5 percent  in  1976/77  (July-June)  due 
to  lighter  carcasses  from  the  drought  and  produc- 
ers’ decisions  to  build  up  beef  herds.  The  increased 
slaughter  of  dairy  animals.  during  the  drought  has 
hastened  dairy  herd  reduction,  a goal  sought  by 
the  government.  Lighter  fleece  weights,  coupled 
with  an  expected  drop  in  the  number  of  sheep 
shorn,  could  result  in  wool  production  dropping  as 
low  as  700,000  tons  (greasy  basis)  in  1976/77,  8 
percent  less  than  last  year.  Recent  increases  in 
wool  prices  may  encourage  larger  wool  production 
in  1977/78. 

There  are  indications  of  increases  in  hogs  in 
Canada.  Pigs  on  farms  in  July  1976  increased  4 
percent  over  July  1975.  Expected  farro wings  in  the 
July-September  period  were  up  5 percent  from  the 
same  period  a year  earlier.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
Canadian  pork  production,  however,  is  trailing 
behind  that  of  the  United  States. 

Trade  Outlook 

U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
Western  Europe  are  forecast  to  total  $8  billion  in 
fiscal  1977,  nearly  $800  million  above  year-earlier 
levels.  Larger  shipments  of  feedgrains,  as  well  as 
sustained  sales  of  soybeans  at  relatively  higher 
prices,  will  account  for  much  of  the  increased 
value.  Exports  of  potatoes,  as  well  as  other  vegeta- 
bles will  also  be  above  year-earlier  levels.  Western 
European  grain  exports  will  generally  be  at 
reduced  levels  due  to  lower  production  and  a need 
to  substitute  grain  for  forage.  Increased  amounts  of 
domestically-produced  wheat  will  be  used  for  feed 
rather  than  exported. 

Exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  to  Canada 
are  forecast  to  total  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  1977, 
about  $100  million  above  fiscal  1976.  Higher  soy- 
bean prices  are  expected  to  account  for  the 
increase.  Exports  of  U.S.  wheat  will  face  strong 
competition  from  Canadian  wheat  in  world  mar- 
kets. The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  has  reportedly 
shaved  its  price  to  capture  export  markets. 

Fiscal  1977  agricultural  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan  should  approximate  $3.6  billion,  a 
$200-million  increase  over  the  preceding  12-month 
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period.  Rising  broiler  and  hog  inventories  in 
Japan,  in  response  to  an  improved  price-cost  ratio, 
will  result  in  increased  demand  for  feedstuffs.  The 
improved  outlook  in  Japanese  textile  markets  will 
likely  increase  their  mill  consumption  of  cotton; 
U.S.  cotton  is  competitively  priced  and  less  cotton 
is  available  from  other  countries. 

Although  Australia’s  wheat  production  is  down 
to  an  estimated  8.7  million  tons  in  1976,  stocks  of 
2.3  million  tons  would  allow  wheat  exports  during 
1976/77  (Dec. -Nov.)  to  be  near  the  normal  max- 
imum permitted,  by  transportation  and  other 
infrastructural  constraints.  With  storage  costs  of 
nearly  $7.50  per  ton  per  annum  and  a reasonable 
possibility  of  a good  crop  in  1977,  total  wheat 
exports  in  1976/77  will  likely  be  between  7.5  and 
8.0  million  tons.  Australia  will  continue  to  export 
the  maximum  allowable  amount  of  meat  to  the 
United  States  throughout  1977.  The  recent  deval- 
uation of  the  Australian  dollar  should  enhance 
Australian  agricultural  exports. 

Policy  Actions 

The  European  Community’s  (EC)  proposals  for 
reform  of  its  deury  sector  have  come  under  review 
by  COPA  (Committee  of  Professional  Agricultural 
Organizations),  a major  voice  for  agricultural  inter- 
ests within  the  EC.  Although  recognizing  the 
severity  of  the  excess  supply  and  limited  demand 
on  the  dairy  market  and  the  need  for  action,  COPA 
attributes  much  of  the  current  problem  to  unwise 
EC  policy  decisions.  The  EC  Commission’s  pro- 
posal for  a tax  on  vegetable  and  marine  oils— a 
proposal  strongly  opposed  by  the  United  States 
because  it  would  amount  to  an  indirect  tax  on 
imported  soybeans — is  supported  by  COPA.  COPA 
opposes  the  Commission’s  proposal  for  a general 
moratorium  on  Community  investment  aids  to  the 
dairy  sector,  arguing  that  some  continued  assis- 
tance is  desirable.  Stronger  Community  actions 
than  contained  in  the  EC  proposals  are  recommen- 
ded in  areas  of  payments  for  the  nonmarketing  of 
milk  and  for  converting  dairy  operations  to  beef 
production,  subsidization  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  school  lunches,  and  exclusive  use  of  dairy 
products  in  ice  cream.  These  proposals,  along  with 
numerous  additional  ones,  are  still  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  European  Community. 

On  October  17,  Canada  instituted  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  beef  and  veal  for  the  remainder  of 
1976.  The  global  quota  level  was  set  at  17.5  million 
pounds — 8.2  million  pounds  from  Australia,  4.8  mil- 
lion pounds  from  New  Zealand,  and  4.5  million 
pounds  from  the  United  States.  These  quotas  were 
instituted  as  a result  of  expected  disruptions  in  the 
Canadian  market  following  the  institution  of  U.S. 
quotas  on  1976  imports  of  beef  and  veal. 


Hearings  were  held  by  the  Canadian  National 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Council  in  mid-Novem- 
ber on  a proposal  to  establish  a Canadian  National 
Chicken  Marketing  Agency.  Such  an  Agency 
would  be  expected  to  have  control  over  chicken  pro- 
duction as  well  as  imports  and  exports.  Canada  is 
a major  export  market  for  the  United  States,  tak- 
ing 30  percent  in  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  whole 
chickens  (fresh  or  frozen)  in  fiscal  1976.  A National 
Egg  Marketing  Board  and  a National  Turkey  Mar- 
keting Board  have  been  operating  since  1973. 

Japan’s  general  beef  import  quota  has  been  set 
at  20,000  tons  for  the  second  half  of  Japan’s  fiscal 
year  1976/77  (Apr. -Mar.),  less  than  half  of  the 
45,000  ton  quota  issued  for  the  first  half.  This 
quota  system,  aimed  at  protecting  the  domestic 
beef  industry,  has  resulted  in  substantial  year-to- 
year  variation  in  beef  imports.  The  U.S.  share  of 
this  volatile  market  was  11  percent  of  the  volume 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  c.i.f.  value  during  July 
1975-June  1976.  ( Reed  Friend) 

USSR 

The  Soviet  Union  in  1976  harvested  a bumper 
grain  crop  roughly  equal  to  the  1973  record  of  222.5 
million  tons.  By  November  1,  over  220  million  tons 
had  already  been  harvested.  The  Soviets  were  rela- 
tively successful  in  completing  grain  harvesting  in 
1976,  with  95  percent  of  the  total  area  harvested  by 
October  11.  However,  the  cool,  rainy  weather  this 
year  caused  a 2 to  3 week  delay  in  the  ripening  of 
the  com  crop.  Frequent  rains  also  interrupted  and 
delayed  small  grain  harvesting  over  much  of  Euro- 
pean USSR.  The  result  was  above-average  mois- 
ture and  trash  content,  and  probably  relatively 
large  amounts  of  below-average  quality 
grain — particularly  winter  wheat  and  rye.  Har- 
vesting conditions  and  grain  quality  in  Asiatic 
USSR  were  better  than  average  this  year. 

Grain  procurements  by  November  1 totaled  a 
record  92  million  tons,  somewhat  higher  than  the 
previous  record  of  90.5  million  tons  in  1973  and  the 
90-million-average  planned  for  1976-80.  The  Rus- 
sian Federation  (RSFSR)  and  Kazakhstan  deliv- 
ered record  amounts  of  grain  to  the  State — 52.5  mil- 
lion tons  and  19.5  million,  respectively.  However, 
the  15  million  tons  delivered  by  the  Ukraine  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  amounts  delivered  in  1973 
and  1974. 

The  1976  grain  harvest  is  sufficient  to  meet 
domestic  requirements,  including  a sharp  recovery 
in  feed  use  of  grain.  It  will  also  permit  the 
resumption  of  grain  exports,  and  enable  the  Sovi- 
ets to  rebuild  significantly  their  badly  depleted 
carry-over  stocks  of  grain.  Soviet  grain  imports  in 
1976/77  are  expected  to  be  less  than  half  of  the  26 
million  tons  imported  in  1975/76. 
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Soviet  sugarbeet  production  in  1976  is  expected 
to  rebound  sharply  from  last  year’s  disastrous  level 
to  about  90  million  tons.  However,  difficult  har- 
vesting conditions  and  high  moisture  levels 
throughout  the  growing  season  point  toward  a 
refined  sugar  outturn  of  only  about  8.5  million 
tons,  compared  with  the  record  1967/68  outturn  of 
9.6  million,  and  with  last  season’s  7.1  million  tons, 
the  low  for  the  decade. 

A disappointing  sunflowerseed  crop  is  now 
expected.  Late  maturing  of  the  plants  and  inclem- 
ent weather  over  much  of  the  Ukraine  and  some 
growing  areas  in  the  RSFSR  delayed  harvesting. 
Planted  area  in  1976  was  4.6  million  hectares.  How- 
ever, by  November  1,  only  3.8  million  hectares  had 
been  harvested.  Thus,  the  harvested  area  is 
expected  to  be  roughly  half  a million  hectares  less 
than  the  1970-74  average  of  4.6  million  hectares; 
the  harvested  area  was  only  4.0  million  in  1976.  As 
a result,  the  sunflowerseed  crop  may  range 
between  5.0  and  5.5  million  tons. 

The  1976  Soviet  cotton  crop,  planted  on  a record 
2.94  million  hectares,  is  expected  to  reach  about  8.3 
million  tons,  and  may  possibly  exceed  the  8.4-mil- 
lion-ton  record  in  1974.  Growing  conditions  this 
year  were  more  favorable  than  last,  and  good  to 
excellent  crops  were  reported  in  all  cotton  areas. 
However,  earlier-than-usual  cold  followed  by  frost 
and  rain  caused  harvesting  difficulties  again  this 
year.  Despite  this,  cotton  harvesting  in  late 
November  was  running  ahead  of  1975  results  by 
about  400,000  tons,  and  approaching  near- record 
levels. 

The  1976  Soviet  potato  crop  is  expected  to  be 
below  average,  and  is  estimated  at  85  million 
tons — about  4 percent  below  output  in  1975. 
Unfavorable  spring  weather  delayed  potato  plant- 
ing and  a cool,  wet  summer  in  most  of  the  major 
potato-growing  regions  slowed  down  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  crop.  Potatoes  and  late-har- 
vested vegetables  were  damaged  by  unusually  cold, 
freezing  temperatures  in  October. 

Soviet  industrial  meat  output  during  January- 
September  1976  reached  5.4  million  tons,  1.4  mil- 
lion tons  less  than  produced  during  the  same 
period  in  1975.  Total  meat  production  in  1976  is 
forecast  at  13  million  tons — 2 million  tons  less 
than  the  record  15.2  million  tons  produced  in  1975 
when  there  was  a substantial  liquidation  of  live- 
stock. Total  milk  production  in  1976  is  forecast  at 
87  to  88  million  tons — about  the  average  output 
during  1971-1975.  Egg  production  is  forecast  at  54 
billion,  about  4 billion  less  than  in  1975. 

January  1,  1977,  cattle  and  cow  inventories  are 
expected  to  show  little  change  from  a year  earlier; 
hog  numbers  are  expected  to  recover  partially  from 
the  heavy  slaughter  losses  in  1975.  Beginning-year 
1977  poultry  inventories  are  expected  to  recover 


from  the  1975  heavy  slaughter  losses;  sheep  and 
goat  inventories  are  expected  to  show  a further 
decrease  in  1976. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  had  an  excellent  harvest 
of  forage  crops  this  year.  Haylage,  silage,  and 
alfalfa-clover  meal  production  have  set  new 
records.  Cool,  rainy  weather  during  much  of  the 
summer  interfered  with  the  harvesting  of  hay, 
straw,  and  feed  roots,  but  production  should  still  be 
well  above  last  year’s  disastrous  levels.  Total  pro- 
duction of  non-concentrate  feed  reportedly  broke 
the  record  set  in  1973.  Unfavorable  weather  and 
harvesting  problems  have,  however,  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  quality  of  the  forage  which  has 
been  stored. 

The  area  to  be  seeded  in  the  fall  of  1976  to  win- 
ter grains  was  to  be  increased  by  5 million  hectares 
to  a total  of  41  million  because  of  favorable  condi- 
tions created  by  good  soil  moisture  supplies.  By 
October  11,  almost  38  million  hectares  had  been 
seeded  to  winter  grain,  over  90  percent  of  the 
planned  area.  However,  weather  during  October 
was  much  colder  than  normal  and  this  probably 
prevented  the  successful  completion  of  the  seeding 
plan.  ( Judith  G.  Goldich) 

Eastern  Europe5 

Total  grain  production  in  Eastern  Europe  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  90  million  tons,  compared  with 
88  million  in  1975  and  the  record  91  million  in 
1974.  The  impact  of  drought  on  grain  production 
trends  in  the  northern  countries  was  offset  by 
excellent  production  throughout  the  south,  except 
Hungary.  Total  production  of  com  is  estimated  at 
about  28  million  tons,  second  only  to  1975’s  record 
29.5  million  ton  crop. 

Cloudy,  wet  conditions  delayed  com  ripening 
and  harvesting  everywhere.  Moisture  content  is 
excessive  and  there  may  be  serious  shortcomings 
in  quality.  Late  harvesting  delayed  the  sowing  of 
winter  grains,  and  seeding  was  carried  out  behind 
schedule  in  all  countries  except  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary. 

The  region’s  grain  import  outlook  remains  about 
the  same  as  in  1975/76,  but  above-usual  feed 
imports  in  the  north  contributed  to  its  hard  cur- 
rency indebtedness.  Reports  in  late  November  indi- 
cate that  Poland  may  have  received  substantial 
Soviet  credits,  including  credits  for  grain  purchases 
from  the  USSR.  A $100  million  line  of  CCC  credit 
was  received  in  October,  covering  about  300,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  about  500,000  tons  of  feed 
grains.  Czechoslovak  and  GDR  (German  Demo- 
cratic Republic)  grain  imports  are  expected  to  be  up 


5Northem:  Czechoslovakia,  German  Democratic 

Republic,  Poland;  southern:  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Romania, 
and  Yugoslavia. 
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about  1 million  tons,  each,  over  1975/76.  An  “infor- 
mal understanding”  reached  in  November  between 
the  GDR  and  the  United  States  acknowledges  the 
intent  of  the  GDR  to  import  and  the  U.S.  to  supply 
1.5  to  2 million  tons  of  grain  annually.  The  quan- 
tity of  grain  promised  to  the  GDR  by  the  USSR  in 
1976/77  is  unknown.  Romania’s  export  position,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  improve  as  a result  of  the 
large  grain  crop. 

Development  of  oilseeds  and  other  crops  was 
delayed  in  the  south.  Production  of  oil- 
seeds— sunflower  and  soybean — will  be  close  to  the 
1975  level  in  the  southern  countries,  but  record  Pol- 
ish rapeseed  production  will  boost  total  East  Euro- 
pean oilseed  output  to  almost  3.5  million  tons — 9 
percent  above  1975. 

Although  potato  harvesting  was  delayed 
throughout  the  region,  production  will  equal  1975’s 
below-average  crop.  In  Czechoslovakia,  rumors  of  a 
potato  shortage  led  to  some  hoarding,  but  the  gov- 
ernment reassured  consumers  as  to  the  existence  of 
sufficient  supplies.  Sugarbeet  production  will  total 
almost  44  million  tons,  about  that  of  the  1975  crop. 
Countries  reporting  thus  far  indicate  increased 
sugar  content  over  last  year.  A large  production 
decrease  in  Czechoslovakia  will  be  balanced  by 
Polish  and  Romanian  increases,  but  the  drop  will 
cause  Czechoslovak  exports  to  decline  in  1977. 

Livestock  inventories  in  the  region  are  generally 
expected  to  be  down  slightly  this  winter  from  year- 
earlier  levels,  cattle  numbers  by  about  1 percent, 
and  hog  numbers  by  about  3 percent.  Cattle  and 
hog  numbers  in  Poland,  however,  will  be  down 
about  4 and  10  percent,  respectively.  Yugoslav  hog 
numbers  are  expected  to  be  up  about  10  percent. 

Government  subsidies  continue  to  maintain  sta- 
ble meat,  bread,  and  sugar  prices  in  the  north  and 
governments  have  issued  assurances  that,  in  spite 
of  a short  domestic  supply,  staple  foods  in  shops 
will  meet  present  consumption  standards. 
Yugoslavia,  however,  instituted  several  price 
increases  in  late  October  which  will  raise  the  cost 
of  living  about  3 percent.  The  retail  prices  of  bread 
and  vegetable  oil  have  been  raised  to  compensate 
the  processing  industries  for  increased  payments  to 
commodity  producers.  Likewise,  a 15-percent 
increase  in  the  average  retail  price  of  pork  is 
intended  to  pay  packers  for  their  increased  pay- 
ments to  hog  producers.  In  contrast,  a 14-percent 
increase  in  the  purchase  price  of  sugarbeets  and  a 
21-percent  increase  in  the  purchase  price  for  rice 
will  not  be  passed  through  to  consumers. 

Most  countries  are  attempting  to  stimulate  both 
crop  and  livestock  production  through  producer 
price  increases  and  absorption  of  higher  imported 
feed  prices.  Bulgaria,  however,  has  hastened 
organizational  changes  stressing  lowered  costs  of 
production.  In  late  September,  it  was  announced 


that  all  industrial,  repair,  and  research  units  affili- 
ated with  agriculture  would  be  integrated  with 
farm  units  and  food  processors  into  one  centralized 
National  Agro-Industrial  Complex  which  would  be 
self-financing  and  would  seek  to  be  more  resource 
efficient.  ( Miles  J.  Lambert) 

People's  Republic  of  China 
Fail  Harvest  and  Crop  Prospects 

Virtually  no  official  reports  or  claims  have  yet 
been  made  on  fall  harvested  grains  in  major  grain 
producing  provinces  or  for  the  nation’s  total  grain 
harvest.  Reports  on  weather  conditions  from  Sep- 
tember to  November  and  other  limited  information 
continue  to  indicate  that  total  PRC  grain  produc- 
tion in  1976  may  not  equal  the  record  1975  crop.  A 
more  exact  description  of  the  situation  for  grains 
and  other  crops  will  not  be  known  until  the  PRC 
publishes  the  year-end  report  on  agricultural  per- 
formance. 

Unseasonably  dry  weather  conditions  continued 
in  many  of  the  important  crop-producing  areas  in 
Central,  East,  Southwest,  and  Northeast  China 
through  September,  but  precipitation  increased  dur- 
ing October  to  normal  and  above  in  Central,  South- 
west, and  the  southern  part  of  East  China.  Dry 
conditions  persisted  in  Northeast,  Northwest,  and 
the  northern  part  of  East  China  (Anhwei  and 
Kiangsu  Provinces)  through  most  of  October.  In 
late  October,  above-normal  precipitation  occurred 
in  all  areas  of  China  except  the  Northwest.  It  was 
unusually  dry  again  in  the  first  half  of  November 
in  East,  Southwest,  and  Northeast  China  as  in 
September. 

Precipitation  in  most  of  the  North  China  Plain 
exceeded  the  normals  in  August  and  September — a 
crucial  growth  period  for  late  harvested  grains. 
Rainfall  lessened  during  most  of  October,  thus  con- 
tributing measurably  to  ideal  harvesting  condi- 
tions. 

Although  temperatures  continued  below  normal 
in  the  late  rice  area  during  October,  the  decline 
was  not  as  great  as  earlier  in  the  cropping  season. 
These  conditions,  coupled  with  a probable  reduc- 
tion in  rice  acreage,  suggest  the  possibility  of  a 
reduced  late  rice  crop.  However,  limited  travelers’ 
reports  on  late  rice  indicate  that  the  crop  may  not 
be  as  late  as  originally  thought.  The  effect  of  sub- 
sequent milder  weather  on  the  outcome  of  the  crop 
will  have  to  await  further  information.  Most  of  the 
crop  probably  was  harvested  before  the  onset  of  a 
.very  cold  spell  throughout  most  of  China  which 
began  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Fall  sown  grain  crops  in  the  North  China  Plain 
(China’s  most  important  winter  wheat  region)  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
recent  decline  in  precipitation.  The  PRC’s  exten- 
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sively  developed  irrigation  systems,  while  not  com- 
pletely effective,  have  reduced  much  of  the  effect  of 
periods  of  dry  weather  in  the  North  China  Plain. 
Hopeh,  Honan,  and  Shantung,  reported  the  com- 
pletion of  sowing  winter  wheat  for  1977  crops  on 
about  the  same  acreage  as  this  year. 

The  PRC  purchased  about  2 million  tons  of 
wheat  for  1976  delivery  and  has  begun  to  contract 
wheat  for  1977  delivery.  The  agreement  on  500,000 
tons  of  wheat  from  Australia  for  delivery  between 
February  and  June  1977  was  reported  recently  and 
there  are  reports  of  contract  negotiation  underway 
with  Canada.  The  total  quantity  of  grain  that  may  be 
purchased  for  delivery  in  1977  will  hinge  on  the 
outcome  of  the  late  harvest,  the  success  of  the 
program  to  increase  procurements,  and  the  extent  of 
improvementin  the  PRC’s  foreign  exchange  position. 

Rural  Administrative  Capacity  Stressed 

Cadres  this  fall  not  only  had  to  maintain  pres- 
sure on  farmers  to  harvest  autumn  crops  and  to 
plant  winter  crops  in  the  time  limits  imposed,  but 
also  to  mobilize  assistance  for  earthquake  relief 
and  reconstruction  efforts  in  Hopek  and  Szechwan 
Provinces.  Heavy  fall  rains  in  rivers  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  North  China  raised  waters  in  the  Yellow 
River  to  flood  stage  and  cadres  mobilized  farmers 
along  the  Yellow  and  other  rivers  for  flood  control 
work.  The  current  campaign  by  Chairman  Hua  to 
legitimatize  his  power  and  refute  his  radical  rivals  is 
of  prime  importance  to  rural  cadres.  These  added 
burdens  have  meant  that  cadres  have  had  less 
time  and  energy  this  autumn  to  devote  to  agricul- 
tural problems. 

Concern  About  Grain  Consumption 

As  in  past  years,  autumn  press  reports  in  China 
continue  to  stress  the  expeditious  harvesting  and 
delivery  of  grain  to  the  state,  storing  of  grain 
everywhere,  and  economizing  of  grain.  However, 
the  wording  and  frequency  of  press  statements  this 
fall  indicate  that  many  provincial  leaders  are  con- 
cerned about  the  supply  of  staple  foods  and  the 
tightness  of  the  grain  situation  in  China  this 
autumn.  (Marion  R.  Larsen  and  Frederick  W. 
Crook) 

Asia 

Agricultural  production  prospects  for  developing 
Asia  have  deteriorated  in  recent  months.  Persistent 
droughts  in  India,  Indonesia,  and  Sri  Lanka  may 
result  in  an  overall  production  decline.  Good  grow- 
ing conditions  continue  in  Bangladesh,  Korea,  and 
the  Philippines,  while  weather  conditions  have 
improved  crop  prospects  for  Pakistan  and 
Thailand. 


India’s  1976/77  food  grain  production  is 
expected  to  be  about  7 million  tons  below  the  118- 
million-ton  output  of  1975/76,  with  rice  likely  down 
at  least  4 million  tons  from  1975/76’s  peak  of  48 
million.  Early  ending  of  the  monsoon  rains  in  Sep- 
tember and  erratic  rainfall  earlier  in  the  season 
hampered  prospects  for  good  rice  yields  this  year. 
India’s  wheat  harvest  in  the  spring  of  1976  was 
estimated  at  28  million  tons,  up  from  24.2  million 
tons  in  1975.  Less  favorable  growing  conditions  in 
1976/77  will  probably  cause  production  of  coarse 
grains  to  decline  several  million  tons  from  29.7  mil- 
lion in  1975/76. 

India’s  grain  imports  in  1976  are  likely  to  be  1.6 
to  1.9  million  tons  less  than  the  7.4  million  tons  in 

1975.  A further  reduction  is  expected  in  1977. 
Imports  of  wheat  from  the  EC  have  declined 
sharply.  India  imported  about  4 million  tons  of 
U.S.  wheat  in  both  1975  and  1976. 

India’s  agricultural  exports  continued  strong  in 

1976.  Higher  earnings  for  exports  of  peanut  meal, 
peanuts,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  spices,  and  fresh  vege- 
tables probably  more  than  offset  the  decline  in 
sugar  exports  to  $380  million.  Sugar  accounted  for 
$514  million  of  India’s  total  agricultural  exports  of 
$1.6  billion  in  1975. 

Korean  rice  production  climbed  to  a new  record 
in  1976,  about  5 million  tons.  Rice  imports  are 
expected  to  fall  to  token  levels  in  1977,  but  much 
larger  imports  of  wheat  and  corn  are  likely.  Total 
Korean  agricultural  imports  are  expected  to 
approximate  $1.6  billion  in  1976  because  of  larger 
imports  of  cotton,  soybeans,  com,  wheat,  wool,  and 
cattle  hides.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Korea  now 
exceed  $800  million  annually. 

After  experiencing  severe  flooding  during 
August,  Pakistan  anticipates  a record  1977  wheat 
crop  of  8.5  to  8.8  million  tons  due  to  plentiful  water 
supply  and  excellent  planting  conditions.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  forecast  a wheat  area  of  6.15  million 
hectares;  as  many  farmers  have  shifted  from  cot- 
ton to  wheat  after  the  cotton  crop  was  flooded. 

Crop  prospects  in  Bangladesh  continue  to  be 
encouraging.  Favorable  weather  and  increased  fer- 
tilizer usage  point  to  a 1976  rice  outturn  close  to 
the  13-million-ton  harvest  of  a year  ago.  The 
arrival  of  large  quantities  of  bagged  milled  rice  has 
congested  the  harbors  where  facilities  were  set  up 
to  handle  and  store  bulk  wheat.  The  combination 
of  two  huge  rice  harvests  and  high  import  levels 
has  overwhelmed  the  storage  and  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

The  most  prolonged  drought  in  decades  will 
cause  Sri  Lanka’s  rice  imports  to  reach  about 
450,000  tons  in  1976/77,  20,000  from  the  United 
States  under  P.L.  480.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  pur- 
chases totaling  about  250,000  tons  are  likely.  The 
reduced  rice  crop  is  particularly  disappointing 
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because  the  Government  had  intensified  its  efforts 
to  raise  rice  production  by  subsidizing  fertilizer 
and  providing  additional  high-yielding  seed. 

The  level  of  Indonesia’s  October-December  rice 
harvest  remains  questionable  because  of  the  late 
drought  which  delayed  planting.  However,  huge 
rice  imports  from  Thailand  and  the  United  States 
have  kept  rice  prices  relatively  stable  since  the 
main  season  harvest  in  June. 

Malaysia’s  palm  oil  production  for  1976  is  offi- 
cially estimated  at  1.4  million  tons,  about  a tenth 
above  1975.  Of  the  total,  26  percent  came  from 
Government-controlled  smallholder  schemes.  How- 
ever, the  production  upturn  and  commensurate 
increase  in  exports  was  more  than  offset  by  30-per- 
cent  decline  in  palm  oil  prices  during  the  year. 
Some  increase  is  expected  in  palm  oil  prices  during 
1977,  along  with  another  strong  rise  in  volume  pro- 
duced and  exported. 

The  brown  leafhopper  again  threatens  Phi- 
lippine rice  self-sufficiency.  About  10,000  hectares 
were  affected  at  the  beginning  of  the  1976/77  har- 
vest, but  there  is  concern  that  the  leafhopper  will 
transmit  the  Tungro  virus  that  caused  considerable 
damage  to  the  1971  crop. 

Lower  prices  and  a reduction  in  fertilizer  usage 
is  likely  to  lower  the  1976/77  Philippine  sugar  out- 
put from  the  record  2.8-million-ton  harvest  of  1975/ 
76.  Sugar  exports  reached  nearly  1.2  million  tons 
during  1975/76  and  should  top  1.6  million  tons  dur- 
ing 1976/77,  with  the  United  States  again  a major 
buyer. 

Thai  rice  exports  are  expected  to  nearly  double 
in  1976,  reaching  1.8  million  tons.  Stocks  should 
fall  to  less  than  500,000  tons  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Since  rice  production  in  1976/77  is  estimated 
at  only  9.8  million  tons,  1977  rice  exports  will  be 
reduced  to  about  1.2  million  tons.  ( E . Wayne 
Denney) 

Africa 

Total  agricultural  production  in  Africa  increased 
about  3 percent  in  1976,  enough  to  keep  the  per 
capita  output  from  falling  below  that  of  1975.  The 
preliminary  indices  for  1976  shown  production  in 
Africa  at  130  (1961-65=100)  and  per  capita  food  pro- 
duction at  95. 

Ivory  Coast 

A highly  optimistic  evaluation  of  Ivory  Coast 
agriculture — present  and  future — has  come  from 
the  American  Embassy  in  Abidjan.  Ivory  Coast 
will  continue  to  be  a major  producer  of  coffee  and 
cocoa.  It  expects  to  retain  its  position  as  Africa’s 
largest  coffee  producer  and  as  the  world’s  third 
largest  producer.  Much  of  the  present  area  planted 
to  the  Robusta  coffee  variety  will  be  replaced  by 


the  more  flavorful  and  aromatic  new  Arabusta 
variety. 

Now  in  third  place  in  world  cocoa  production 
(after  Ghana  and  Brazil),  Ivory  Coast  hopes  by 
1985  to  be  number  one,  chiefly  from  increased  area 
planted  to  cocoa  trees. 

Ivory  Coast’s  first  sugar  complex  (sugarcane 
plantation  and  refinery)  is  beginning  to  supply  the 
country’s  domestic  needs.  The  Government  has 
announced  plans  to  build  five  additional  sugar 
projects  by  1990;  these  new  plants  will  produce 
sugar  for  export. 

The  Ivorian  palm  oil  industry  has  shown 
dynamic  growth  since  the  mid-1960’s.  From  a posi- 
tion of  net  importer  of  palm  oil,  Ivory  Coast  may 
reach  a position  of  second  or  third  palm  oil 
exporter  of  the  world. 

Present  trends  in  Ivory  Coast  indicate  that  the 
country  will  not  only  become  self-sufficient  in  rice, 
but  will  become  an  important  supplier  to  other 
west  African  countries. 

Although  cotton  has  been  grown  in  Ivory  Coast, 
chiefly  in  the  north,  for  many  years,  the  largest 
increases  have  come  since  1970.  In  1975-76,  produc- 
tion of  cotton  lint  totaled  25,500  tons,  of  which  55 
percent  was  used  by  Ivorian  textile  mills. 

Ivory  Coast  claims  to  be  the  world’s  largest 
exporter  of  fresh  pineapples  (70,000  tons  in  1975). 
There  is  also  a long-established  pineapple-canning 
industry.  (Snider  IF.  Skinner ) 

Somalia 

By  late  1975  Somalia  had  pulled  out  of  its  seri- 
ous drought  and  during  1976  production  of  food 
grains  was  approaching  self-sufficiency  levels. 
Banana  production  continues  to  fall,  although 
higher  prices  have  kept  this  export  item’s  earnings 
stable.  Another  export  item,  livestock  eaminqs  rose 
in  1975,  when  nomads  sold  entire  herds  and  flocks 
to  escape  losses  to  the  drought.  With  rebuilding  of 
herds,  livestock  sales  will  no  doubt  dip  in  1976. 

Somalia’s  1975  exports  were  only  equal  to  half 
the  cost  of  imports,  equaling  $72  million  and  $144 
million,  respecitvely.  The  gap  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  grants  and  loans.  Without  the 
motivation  of  the  drought,  foreign  inputs  may 
dwindle.  This  will  call  for  further  belt- tightening 
and  indicates  that  Somalia  will  not  offer  a great 
potential  for  U.S.  sales  or  investment.  (H.  Charles 
Treakle) 

South  Africa 

South  African  com  yields  and  production,  esti- 
mated at  7.4  million  tons  for  1976,  were  below  aver- 
age because  dry  weather,  which  delayed  plantings, 
was  followed  by  rain  and  flooding.  Com  exports 
are  only  about  1.6  million  tons  or  one-half  that  of 
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last  year,  and  carryover  will  be  lower  than  normal. 
Early  rains  indicate  good  planting  conditions  for 
the  1977  crop  in  the  major  com  growing  areas. 

South  Africa’s  1976/77  wheat  crop,  estimated  at 
2.1  million  tons,  should  reach  the  2 million  ton 
level  for  the  first  time  as  the  result  of  record  yields. 
With  exports  expected  to  be  less  than  200,000  tons, 
a relatively  large  carryover  of  about  650,000  tons  is 
likely.  Export  prices  may  be  lower  than  local 
prices,  causing  a drain  on  the  stabilization  fund. 
(. Lawrence  A.  Witucki) 


West  Asia 

Due  to  record  breaking  grain  crops,  particularly 
in  Turkey  and  Iran,  total  agricultural  production  in 
West  Asia  rose  5 percent  in  1976,  and  significantly 
lifted  the  per  capita  output.  The  preliminary  indi- 
ces for  1976  show  production  in  West  Asia  at  158 
(1961-65  =100)  and  per  capita  food  production  at 
110 — up  from  107  in  1975. 

Iran 

Iran  is  experiencing  record  high  grain  produc- 
tion for  the  1976/77  year.  Wheat  production  is  esti- 
mated at  5.5  million  tons,  up  10  percent.  Barley 
production  is  estimated  at  1.15  million  tons  and 
rice  production  at  850,000  tons  (milled),  up  6 per- 
cent. Normally  a substantial  wheat  importer,  Iran 
has  not  purchased  wheat  in  recent  months,  but 
about  250,000  tons  of  wheat  have  arrived  from  pre- 
vious purchases.  Rice  imports  are  estimated  at 
300,000  tons.  Iran  is  also  taking  large  amounts  of 
soybean  oil.  ( Michael  E.  Kurtzig) 

Israel 

Israel’s  agricultural  production  was  somewhat 
lower  in  1976  due  to  a decline  in  wheat  production. 
A lower  citrus  output  for  1976/77  is  expected  due  to 
a severe  frost  in  March  1976.  Cotton  output  is  esti- 
mated at  a record  50,000  tons  with  about  half  the 
crop  destined  for  local  consumption,  the  rest  for 
export,  primarily  to  England,  France,  and  Por- 
tugal. ( Michael  E.  Kurtzig) 

Syria 

Due  to  a good  crop  of  wheat,  Syria  did  not  pur- 
chase any  U.S.  wheat  in  1976,  but  its  imports  of 
other  U.S.  agricultural  items  have  held  up.  The 
P.L.  480  Title  I program  with  Syria  has  enabled 
larger  shipments  of  U.S.  rice  which,  with  a com- 
mercial purchase  of  20,000  metric  tons,  should  total 
about  60,000  tons  in  1976.  Syria  also  purchased 
U.S.  soybean  oil  and  tobacco  under  Title  I 
financing.  ( H . Charles  Treakle) 


Turkey 

Turkish  agriculture  had  a record  year  in  1976. 
Wheat  production  is  estimated  at  a record  13.0  mil- 
lion tons,  up  13  percent.  Other  grain  crops  also 
turned  out  well.  Turkey  has  been  unable  to  export 
its  wheat  surplus,  due  to  low  bids  on  its  tenders. 
Approximately  300,000  tons  of  barley  have  been 
exported  since  December  1975. 

Moisture  conditions  for  planting  the  1977  wheat 
crop  have  been  very  good,  better,  in  fact,  than  in 
the  past  two  years,  both  of  which  resulted  in  record 
crops.  However,  weather’s  past  performance  would 
caution  that  less  than  ideal  precipitation  could 
come  about  in  1977  and  bring  much  lower  yields. 
(. Michael  E.  Kurtzig) 

Latin  America 

The  agricultural  situation  in  Latin  America  was 
improved  significantly  by  rains  which  contributed 
to  unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  late  in 
the  year.  The  region’s  production  is  currently  fore- 
cast nearly  4 percent  above  the  1975  record  despite 
a further  decline  in  cotton  plantings  and  the  seri- 
ous weather  damage  to  early  crops,  including  cof- 
fee, sugarcane,  and  com  in  some  South  American 
countries.  Output  of  livestock  products  maintained 
a rising  trend  in  response  to  stronger  demand. 
Increases  in  prices  and  other  incentives  encour- 
aged further  expansion  in  area  and  production  of 
wheat,  rice,  sorghum,  and  oilseeds  which  con- 
tributed to  increased  agricultural  output  in  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil.  Mexican  production  was  near  the 
record  level  of  a year  earlier,  and  agriculture  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  continued  to 
recover  from  the  adverse  weather  of  1974/75. 

Rising  prices  and  lower  rates  of  income  growth 
continued  to  restrict  consumption,  and  growing 
balance-of-payments  problems  stimulated  efforts  to 
increase  exports  and  restrict  imports  of  agricul- 
tural products  in  many  Latin  American  countries. 
The  region’s  trade  was  influenced  by  limited  sup- 
plies of  cotton,  feed  grains,  and  sugar  and  by 
restrictions  placed  upon  sugar  sales  in  face  of 
sharp  drops  in  the  world  price.  However,  the  trade 
in  coffee,  oilseeds,  meat,  and  related  products  rose 
sharply  in  response  to  stronger  demand.  The 
region’s  agricultural  export  earnings  are  expected 
to  reach  rear-record  values  in  1976.  In  contrast, 
most  agricultural  imports  declined  in  volume, 
despite  lower  prices,  with  the  exception  of  wheat 
which  expanded  to  meet  the  shortfall  in  Brazil’s 
1975  crop.  These  developments  were  confirmed,  to 
some  degree,  by  U.S.  agricultural  trade  with  Latin 
America  for  January -September,  imports  increased 
from  a 1975  value  of  $2.9  billion  to  $3.2  billion  in 
1976,  while  exports  fell  from  $1.7  billion  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 
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Argentina’s  April-May  com  harvest  (5.85  million 
tons)  was  the  smallest  of  the  1970’s  and,  despite 
some  recovery  in  sorghum  (to  5.1  million  tons), 
export  supplies  of  feed  grains  were  down  sharply 
in  1976.  However,  increased  area  and  yield  boosted 
oilseed  production  by  one-fourth  to  a new  high, 
allowing  increased  trade  in  vegetable  oils  and  oil- 
seed meals.  Growing  conditions  were  also  favor- 
able for  other  early  crops,  and  beef  production 
increased  11  percent  to  approximate  the  1969  high. 
Despite  some  delay  from  midyear  drought,  a near- 
record wheat  area  was  seeded  in  response  to  a 
sharp  increase  in  support  prices  under  new  govern- 
ment programs  to  stimulate  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Rains  after  midyear  provided  ideal  growing 
conditions,  and  the  November-December  harvest  is 
estimated  at  a record  11.5  million  tons. 

As  part  of  major  changes  in  agricultural  policy, 
the  new  military  government  authorized  the  return 
to  a free  market  for  exports  of  com,  sorghum,  and 
wheat  from  the  1976  crops.  Trade  for  the  three 
commodities  was  previously  a monopoly  of  the 
National  Grain  Board  (JNG),  which  retains 
responsibility  for  implementing  the  program  of 
guaranteed  producer  prices.  Foreign  currencies 
earned  from  export  of  the  1976  wheat  crop  are  no 
longer  exchanged  at  a controlled  official  exchange 
rate,  but  at  a higher  free  market  rate,  and  the 
export  retention  tax  was  reduced  from  50  to  10  per- 
cent. The  government  has  recently  indicated  that 
the  new  exchange  and  tax  regulations  would  be 
extended  to  exports  of  all  grains,  oilseeds,  and 
related  products.  In  anticipation  of  these  changes, 
guaranteed  producer  prices  for  1977  com  and  sor- 
ghum were  recently  more  than  doubled. 

Brazil’s  agricultural  production  and  exports 
maintained  rising  trends  in  1976  despite  a sharp 
cutback  in  coffee  and  cotton.  Record  harvests  of 
com  and  rice  provided  larger  exports,  and  soybean 
production  and  trade  increased  sharply  again.  The 
wheat  area  rose  above  previous  records  and, 
despite  serious  damage  from  rains  and  disease  in 


some  areas,  production  is  estimated  at  3.4  million 
tons,  compared  with  the  1974  high  of  2.8  million 
tons.  Trade  earnings  from  sugar  is  expected  to  fall 
to  about  $250  million  from  the  previous  year  high 
of  $1.1  billion  because  of  lower  prices  and  smaller 

1975  production  which  led  to  a suspension  of  sales 
near  midyear.  However,  coffee  exports  were  main- 
tained near  normal  levels  while  prices  advanced 
through  a drawdown  of  stocks,  lower  consumption, 
and  some  imports  contracted  to  provide  supplies 
for  the  soluble  coffee  industry. 

Mexican  agricultural  output  was  maintained 
near  peak  levels  during  1976,  although  production 
of  some  oilseed  and  winter  vegetable  crops  declined 
due  partly  to  limited  water  supplies  in  the  northern 
irrigated  areas.  Production  of  wheat,  com,  and  sor- 
ghum increased  moderately  above  year-earlier 
records.  Rains  after  midyear  replenished  irrigation 
water  supplies  and  benefited  pastures  and  later 
crops.  Agricultural  imports  were  reduced  further 
due  partly  to  lower  costs  and  restricted  con- 
sumption imposed  by  devaluation  of  the  peso.  In 
contrast,  agricultural  exports  were  up  sharply  in 
value,  reflecting  higher  coffee  prices  and  a signifi- 
cant increase  in  sales  of  cattle  and  beef.  Planting 
conditions  for  1977  wheat  and  cotton  are  favorable, 
but  the  situation  remains  uncertain  because  of 
recent  land  invasions  and  government  action 
which  authorized  expropriation  of  irrigated  lands 
for  redistribution  to  landless  workers  in  the  State 
of  Sonora. 

Central  America’s  cotton  harvest  was  smaller  in 

1976  and  midyear  drought  damaged  crops  in  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua;  but  total  agri- 
cultural output  increased  nearly  10  percent,  based 
upon  expanded  production  and  exports  of  bananas, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  beef.  Caribbean  areas  recovered 
from  the  serious  1974/75  drought.  Increased  pro- 
duction of  grains  and  other  food  crops  contributed 
to  strong  expansion  of  output  in  Paraguay,,  Peru, 
and  Umguay  but  grain  harvests  were  reduced  by 
adverse  weather  in  Chile  and  Venezuela.  (Howard 
L.  Hall) 


FOOD  AND  TRADE  POLICY  DEVELOPMENTS 


Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations 

Procedural  difficulties  continue  to  plague  the 
negotiation  of  agricultural  issues  in  the  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations  (MTN)  as  the  1977  tar- 
get date  for  completion  comes  nearer. 

The  United  States,  EC,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
Switzerland  have  all  presented  their  tariff  reduc- 
tion formulas  to  the  Tariffs  Group.  The  Japanese 
and  Swiss  formulas  apply  principally  to  industrial 


products,  but  neither  country  ruled  out  their  appli- 
cation to  agricultural  products.  The  United  States 
continued  to  press  for  a general  tariff  reduction  for- 
mula that  applies  both  to  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial products.  The  EC  opposes  this,  on  how  to 
incorporate  special  measures  favoring  developing 
countries  in  a negotiating  plan. 

Countries  making  offers  of  concessions  in  the 
Tropical  Products  Group  seek  to  implement  those 
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made  to  developing  countries  by  January  1,  1977  at 
the  earliest.  Because  the  United  States  has  not 
completed  consultations  on  the  question  of  con- 
tributions by  countries  benefiting  from  its  Most 
Favored  Nation  concessions,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
U.S.  offer  will  be  implemented  then.  Several  count- 
ries, including  the  EC,  are  expected  to  implement 
their  entire  offer  provisionally  on  January  1 pend- 
ing results  in  other  areas  of  the  MTN. 

In  November  the  Trade  Negotiating  Committee 
adopted  a proposal  to  establish  a Framework 
Improvement  Group.  The  group  will  seek  to  nego- 
tiate improvements  in  the  international  framework 
of  world  trade,  including  trade  between  developed 
and  developing  countries,  supply  access,  dispute 
settlement,  and  balance  of  payments  actions.  Other 
sessions  held  in  October  and  November  of  interest 
to  agriculture  were  sessions  of  the  Subgroups  on 


Quantitative  Restrictions,  Customs  and  on  Stan- 
dards. 

United  States  Increases  Brandy  Tariffs 

On  November  26,  1976,  President  Ford 
announced  the  partial  restoration  of  duties  on  cer- 
tain brandies  (mainly  French  cognac)  valued  at 
over  $9.00  a gallon  originating  from  the  European 
Community. 

The  2-year  agreement  that  had  reduced  the  duty 
with  the  objective  of  encouraging  EC  trade  conces- 
sions for  U.S.  poultry  exports  expired  July  1.  The 
United  States  was  subsequently  unable  to  persuade 
the  EC  to  alter  its  variable  levies  in  poultry;  and 
instead,  EC  restrictions  were  tightened.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  EC  further  tightened  import  restrictions  on 
U.S.  poultry,  particularly  turkey  meat,  further  com- 
plicating MTN  negotiations.  ( Barbara  S.  Blair) 
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